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Oz Perkins' I Am the Pretty Thing That Lives in the House \5 more than a 
story - it’s also him confronting the spectre of his famous father. 

PLUS: A iook at the other genre movies that played at the 2016 Toronto 
intemationai Flim Festival. 
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Strange trinkets from our bazaar of 
the bizarre. 
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^ BLOOD IN FOUR COLOURS 3 AUDIO DROME 


•J- ^ B^J^AianRobeft’s The 
i- Beauty in Horror A cmEgeous 
Coloring Book. 


deportments 


Goodbye to the Godfather of 3o*e 

readers and weirdoi 
News highlights, horror happenings. 


At the beginning of horror punk, there was The Damned. 
We delve into darkness with frontman Dave Vanian, on the 
group’s 40th anniversary. 

PLUS: The Damned: Don't You Wish That We Were Dead. 

by COLIN WELLES 


by SEAN PLUMMER, OAVE ALEXANDER, PHIL BROWN and TAL ZIMERMAN 


24 WATCH OUT. BOY. SHE'LL CHEW YOU UP 

Ufy.the beautiful man-eater from the 2012 anthology V/H/S, returns in her own 
feature-length movie, SW£W,to flip the concept of the final girl on its head. 

PLUS: The Dark Tapes. 

by MICHAEL GINGOLD and PRESTON FASSEL 


34 RED CENTURIES 


In the updated edition of Vampyres, Christopher 
Frayling traces the literary evolution of bloodsuckers 
from folklore to Bram Stoker and beyond. 

by MONICA S. KUEBLER 
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M erschell Gordon Lewis’ official website describes him as “The Godfather of Direct Marketing and 
Gore." The order of that wording Is important. Though he clearly embraced both titles (and his 
fans at convenfions), he was better known for the latter, yet right up until his death he refuted 
notions that he was an artist. In an Interview we conducted with him a couple weeks ago - which 
you'll read next Issue - he said, “I will point out to you, if there’s one thing my movies are not, 
they're not achievements. Except commercially." 

Lewis was the first to acknowledge that his films are far from artistic cinematic triumphs, but they were 
never meant to be. They were marketing achievements - calculated, profitable experiments In gimmickry 
that would make P.T. Barnum proud. That’swhat i love mostaboutthe late filmmaker: his honesty. Among 
the many things I’ve learned while working here over the years Is that movies rarely live up to their promis- 
es to shock, scare and surprise, but horror fans, like no others, have a holistic appreciation for their genre, 
especially when it comes to visceral thrills. We can embrace a film with terrible performances if it has really 
great monster; we'll forgive poor direction if the special effects are spectacular; and even the most wooden 
dialogue can be forgotten in the crimson glow of a great gore gag. 

And that’s just fine. As William Castle, Roger Gorman and Charles Band also have proven, genre fans 
appreciate the art of movie marketing. We watch vintage trailer reel compilations that promise more than 
the films they promote could ever deliver, emulate gimmicks such as printing custom barf bags to give out 
at screenings, and, of course, collect eye-popping posters for eye-rolling flicks. 

Asfer as posters go, few are more lurid than the one forthe first gore film, Lewis' Blood Feast. Everyone 
knows its two-colour poster featuring a frizzy-haired madman butchering a scantily-clad young woman 
alongside the glaring tagllne “Nothing so appalling in the annals of horror!'' 

It looks like pure hucksterism, but it’s surprisingly honest. In the early ’60s, such blood-slathered butch- 
ery was truly the most shocking thing in the annals of horror. But what about the rest of the promise on that 
poster? “You’ll recoil and shudder as you witness the slaughter and mutllat'on of nubile young girls in a 
weird and horrendous ancient rite." I re-watched the movie this week to put that claim to the test, and dis- 
covered that It actually still holds up. Despite (or perhaps because of) the movie’s liberally applied tempera 
paint blood and use of real animal parts. Blood Feastcan still make me cringe. The tearing out of a tongue 
and the peeled scalp still shock -perhaps because ofthe unnerving contrast between the butchery and the 
rest the film’s cheap sets, bad framing and awkward dialogue. Blood Feastls a blast, but I also respect It 
because neither fim nor filmmaker pretends the movie is something tfs not. 

There’s a brilliance in this simplicity, which has its roots In the beginning of cinema. 8/oodfeasf makes 
me think of Thomas Edison introducing movie parlours In the 1890s, where one paid a quarter to watch 
short film strips on KInetoscope machines, which were essentially one-person projectors that would show 
scenes such as someone dancing, a strongman performing, a contortionist or even a cock fight. There was 
a direct relationship between film and audience, as consumers purchased particular thrills and knew exact- 
ly what they were getting. That to me is kinda what it would’ve been like to see 8/oDtf Feasfin the theatre. 
Though the film Is feature length (barely) and more like a Grand Guignol play In Its marriage of blood and 
basic storytelling, you paid for a blood feast, and you got one. 

Nobody in the Stood Feasf equation - filmmaker, film house owner orfilmgoer- were selling or buying 
something that was pretending to be something else. I find that satisfying, as horror fandom has since 
become saturated with false accolades. In our ongoing fight to give the genre we love legitimacy, we tend 
to elevate certain things to absurd heights. I gotta laugh when I read great platitudes about some cash-grab 
cheaple where the writer makes a case for Its brilliant artistry, straining to Infuse academic meaning Into, 
say, a long take that was actually just long because the tight shooting schedule didn't allow for multiple 
set-ups. To be fair, It happens across the genre; I find It difficult to sit through the Idiotic theories proposed 
in The Shtotogdocumentary Boom 237, in which cans of Calumet baking soda in the background of a shot 
are said to make the film a comment on the genocide of Native Americans. 

H.G. wasn't having any of that artistic revisionism. He knew that It's okay to enjoy something without 
venerating It. His artistry was in the sell, and the moral ofthe story Is that It’s okay to like gore for gore’s 
sake. Those films can be patent as outsider art without needing further Justification. Lewis was right In that 
sometimes you just gotta call a blade a blade. -v. 
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RUE MORGUE IS a highlight of every month, so I’m 
saddened that you're cutting back to six issues 
a year. But, while eleven is better than six, six is 
definitely better than none, and as long as you’re 
publishing, I'll be buying. Vive Rue Morguel 

RYAN PRITCHARD, VIA FACEBOOK 

I CAN UNDERSTAND the hate the new Blair Witch is 
receiving. I’d hoped horror had moved away from 
found footage by now; the annoying camera shaking 
makes my head hurt and seems a cheap trick best 
suited for student YouTube videos. The genre cannot 
evolve past screams off screen and ensuring low- 
budget effects aren’t laughed at by obstructing them 
with wild camera jerks and bad lighting - hardly 
value for your money. Is it too much to ask to see 
a creature of any kind in a $5-million movie? Hope- 
fully the negative critical reception the latest In the 
series received ensures Its desen/ed death. Horror is 
capable of greaf things in the right hands but when 
one roots for the witch over the heroes, one has to 
realize the sixteen-year wail from one stinker to the 
next was nowhere near worth it. 


time favourites. The Woman'. I still believe in Lucky 
McKee and I'm so happy this amazing film has been 
brought to light again! Or darkness, as it were... All 
this plus the amazing customer service I always re- 
ceive (thanks for rushing my order, Andreal) and I 
feel kind of spoiled. Rue Morgue, you really know 
how to treat a lady. 

ALISON, VIA RUE-MORGUE.COM 

nmiGSK ANOTHER great issue as usual. I particu- 
larly liked the Late Night Archive article on the 1932 
pre-Code classic Chandu the Magician. You know, 
Stan Lee has made no secret about the fact that the 
movie and the radio series it was based on were a 
mayor influence on the creation of Dr. Strange. Like 
Stephen Strange, Frank Chandler also trained in the 
occult arts in a hidden temple In the Himalayas from 
an aged mystic mentor he could call on In times of 
need and who taught him how to leave his body in 
an invisible spirit form, and both of them, of course, 
knew howto rock a dashing pencil moustache! 

JEFF, VIA RUE-MORGUE.COM 


MATTHEW WILSON - 
WOLVERHAMPTON, UNITED KINGDOM 

REGARDS YOUR VHS Note from Underground editorial 
in RMKtTD. Amen to that brother! I’m old enough 
to remember renting a Betamax player and a Beta- 
max copy of Warhol’s Fiesh for Frankenstein back 
in the - holy shill - late ’70s? That’s when even 
the cheapest player ran around $700 bucks. Anyone 
who prefers the VHS experience to that of streaming 
HD straight off the interwebs is deluded at best. I 
suppose it can be a bit of fun once in a while but as 
a viewing choice? Please. Also, fantastic article on 
Shirley Jackson, who’d kick Stephen King’s ass in 
anythrowdown. 

DAVID WILLIAMS, ADDRESS WITHHELD 

SDRTA DISAPPOINTED about Portland’s Lovecraft 
Bar article in RM#170. I wish people knew how 
detrimental gentrifylng hipster culture Is here. 

eSTONERBRONYPDX, VIA TWIHER 

I JUST GOT the August Issue {RM#169i and was so 
ecstatic to finally read the awesome article on The 
Mind's Eye\ I am a huge Joe Begos fan and his new- 
est feature was an indie horror fan’s wet dream. The 
explosive practical FX, the genre fan favourites, the 
winter backdrop - 1 may have shed a tear or two. All 
that and Bowen’s Basement featured one of my all- 


TAKING MY MORNING coffee With a side of RM#170 
and Robin Ha. (April Snellings, love your reportage 
on Shirley Jackson in RM017Oi] 

eSOWKATPRESS, VIATWIHER 



I'VE BEEN A FAN for years and will continue to be. The 
only magazine I’ve ever subscribed to. You guys put 
out an incredibly diverse and interesting magazine 
that honours the horror creators and fans. Happy 
Halloween! 

CHUCK WISER, VIA EMAIL 



he insisted on them keeping their eyes open 
while playing dead. A realistic and eerie 
quality that adds to the death scenes in his 
films. 

NICHOLAS A. SANCHEZ 


The spin on the Carnival Dunk Tank that had 
a txjulderdrop in Two Thousand Maniacs! 

WAllY QUIGLEY 


The first murder in Blood Feast because 
that’s what started the whole gore thing. At 
the tme no one had done gore to that ex- 
treme and people were shocked. 

WESLEY REIO 


Any scene from The Wizard of Gore. 

FATHI BEDDIAR 


The hammering of the ass in Gore Gore Girls. 

TED DIDLIO 


The tongue scene in Blood Feast. 

MATTHEW BARTTELBORT 


WE ENCDUnAU HEADERS TO SEKP THEIR COMHEHTS VIA 
HAIL OR EMAIL. LETTERS MAY IE EOIIEO FOR LIN6TH AND/OR 
CONTENT. PHASE SENDTO MFOaRLIE MaRSULCDH DR: 






DANI HLTH JOINS OCCULT FILM BAmittT 


American filmmaker Matthan Harris has been 
leasing his occult horror film Baphomet since 
online news sites started reporting on It back in 
2014. Little had been heard about the project in 
recent months until this past September when 
it was announced that metal icon Dani Filth had 
been cast in a key role. Filming look place that 
month in London, with full production set to be- 
gin next year. 

The Cradle of Filth frontman, whose only pre- 
vious acting experience has been in the Amic- 
us-inspired anthology Cradle of Fear (2001), 
will play Or. Lon Carlson, a British occult expert 
called upon by a young American woman to help 
when her family is attacked by asatanic cult de- 
termined to take their land for use in a blasphe- 
mous ritual. Harris, a long-time Cradle fan, says 
he wrote the role specifically for Filth. 

“He wrote The Gospel of Filtff." Harris en- 
thuses, referencing the occult history book Filth 
co-authored with author Gavin Baddeley back in 
2010. “He really is this person, I feel. And you 
read his lyrics, he's very educated, basically, in 
the history of darkness. So it was very natural for 
him to play that role.” 

Baphomet takes place in Northern Califor- 
nia where the Richardson family’s celebration 
of their daughter’s pregnancy is interrupted by 
the arrival of Henrik Brandr (Giovanni Lombardo 
Radice: Cannibal ftroA), a satanic cult leader 
who offers them a large sum of money for their 
land, claiming it is sacred to his congregation. 
The family’s patriarch refuses so Brandr curses 
them in a bid to force them off the property. 

The Richardsons fight back by appealing to 
Carlson (Filth), who recommends a white witch 
named Marybeth. She takes up their cause and 
reveals the reason why their land is sacred to the 
cultists. A battle between good and evil ensues. 

Harris, who as a kid was allowed to watch re- 



Cradle of Filth frontman Dani Filth plays Dr. Lon Carlson in the film Baphomet 


ligious-themed horror films such as The Exorcist 
and Rosemary’s Baby by his Christian mother, 
cites growing up in God-tearing Texas as an in- 
fluence on his interest in the supernatural. 

“When I was about eight there was this forest- 
ed area near a soccer held in Mansfield, Texas, 
where the adults said a Satan-worshipping cult 
used to have rituals at night I thought that was 
so fascinating and creepy, just imagining what 
strange things could happen out in the country. 
... You basically have the freedom to do anything 
you want.” 

It took Harris, director of the 201 2 Bill Moseley/ 
Sid Haig/Doug Bradley film The Inflicted anti also 
a working actor, more than three years to hone 
the Baphomet script to the point where he was 
ready to go into production. That included a lot of 
research into the history of black magic and its 
practitioners, including Aleister Crowley. 

“I wanted a variety of horrific hexes in the 
story,” he says. “Then, in doing research, I real- 


ized, 'Wow, it’s not far-fetched.’ Because these 
already exist. You already have a hex to cause an 
animal attack ora miscarriage or a suicide. Even 
using a candle that has been prepared a certain 
way can release these energies.” 

Harris hopes to release the film in 2018. So far 
he has filmed “about 1 0 percent” of it, including 
a practical shark attack sequence off the coast of 
California and a day with Filth in London. Work- 
ing with his hero proved to be an exciting and 
overwhelming experience. 

“It was a real adventure to go over there and 
work with Dani," Harris says. “Afterwards we 
went to the east side of London, had drinks, had 
sushi, had a good time. To me. as a tan, it was 
a real out-of-body experience to walk on the 
grimier streets of east London and have Dani 
point out the spot where Jack the Ripper killed 
his final victim. Maybe Cradle can write a song 
about that!” 

SEAN PLUMMER 
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!s from, and the poster lor, Tony Oursler's rrtuttimedia project Imponderable. 


If you find yourself at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art In Manhattan between now and the end 
of the year, you can step into the middle of a 
debate between Harry Houdini and Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle - literally. The two men, who held 
opposing views of the supernatural (Doyle be- 
lieved in it, Moudinl did not), are brought back to 
life in Imponderable, an hour-long, holographic 
film made by acclaimed multimedia artist Tony 
Oursler, which is part of an exhibition about the 
history of spiritualism. 

“It’s important to me that there is a historic 
resonance to this movie that it will bring some 
insight into a recent past which still lurks in 
our culture," explains Oursler. “The characters 
- magicians, writers, mystics - are struggling 
to create meaning through their conflicting be- 
lief systems. It also has a kind of subtext of the 
transition from the stage to the screen, from the 
church to science. That’s all teased out and be- 
comes evident in the tropes of stage magic and 
psychic research." 

Oursler pioneered the use of video projection 
in contemporary art. Among his many projects 
are his uncanny hand-sewn dolls with faces 
projected upon them (accompanied by recorded 
voices hissing dark Insinuations), which have 
been seen In museums around the world and 
in music videos by David Bowie. Having done 
everything from creating sculptured clouds of 
eyes that blink and speak from gallery ceilings, 
to making the trees in Manhattan's Morgan Park 
transform Into faces and issue dark prophecies, 
Oursler’s created a career out of making the nat- 
ural unnatural - something that imprinted on him 
while watching horror movies. 

“I grew up on all the classics: Dracula, Fran- 
kenstein, The Wolf Man and so on,” he recalls. 
“Then, later, I discovered Nosferatu, The Golem 
and Haxan, and their constructed and created 
sets became very important for me. Somehow, 
the more rough, fake-looking the sets, the more 
they activated my mind." 

In order to stoke the imagination. Impondera- 
ble - described as a '‘5-D film” - also incorpo- 
rates temperature and smell (chill breezes and 
distinct aromas waft through the theatre) and 
touch in the form of a shaking floor. It employs 
a phantasmagoric device from old staged hor- 
ror and magic shows called “Pepper’s Ghost” 
that uses mirrors to project moving holographic 
images into the open space between the movie 
screen and the audience. It's all used to re-en- 
acl the debate between Harry Houdini and Arthur 
Conan Doyle over the authenticity of attractive 
celebrity spirit-medium Margery Crandon, 

“I was not sure what the actual result of the 
admixture would be; I used it to set up a situation 
in which the viewer could process it along with 
me,” says Dursler. “Is Margery Crandon a pro- 
to-surrealist or a crazed con-woman? Is Arthur 


Conan Doyle a rational genius like his creation 
Sherlock Holmes or a frighteningly delusional 
believer in fairies?” 

The actors' performances in Imponderable are 
always artfully awkward, stilted and amateurish. 
The story continually digresses, offering seem- 
ingly random scenes about such topics as ad- 
diction, Chinese ghosts and the history of magic. 
The effect is intentionally disconcerting, hysteri- 
ca] and delirious. 

“I didn’t want to make an actual horror mov- 
ie," says Oursler. “Imponderablems inspired by 
the literary horror production strategies of Roger 
Corman while he was making the Poe series. I 
had a story to tell, and in my case it happens 
to be mostly true. I wanted to stay close to the 
facts, which are sometimes very humorous, but 
also magical, haunting and sad.” 

The film ultimately doesn’t resolve the de- 


bate between Houdinl’s skepticism and Doyle’s 
faith- Crandon exits the story more mysterious 
than when she entered. Oursler has used the 
means and materials of stage magic, the occult 
and horror, not to solve mysteries, but to deep- 
en them. At the same time, he offers beauty to 
console us as we contemplate history's horrors 
and absurdities. Fittingly, many of these ideas 
are tied together by an elegiac song in the film 
about a creature often viewed as imponderable: 
Frankenstein’s monster, a simultaneous avatar 
of both creation and destruction. 

"I wanted viewers to have a feeling of worlds 
being created and worlds falling 
same time," says Oursler. “That 
last thing that I wrote for the movie and it 
nects a lot of ideas that your readers will 
miliar with.” 




AMD’S HORROR STREAMING SERVICE SHUDDER COMES TO CANADA<j 


It’s the tright fan’s dilemma; with so many 
horror films out there, how do we find the good 
ones? For those living north of the 49th parallel, 
Shudder Canada offers a potential solution. 

The online streaming service, which launched 
in July 201 5 as part of the AMC Network of sta- 
tions that includes SundanceTV, IFC and BBC 
America has just arrived here, offering some 
250 (and growing) hand-picked horror films, TV 
series and shorts, 85 percent of which won't be 
available on other streaming platforms. All con- 
tent is ad free and available on the Shudder web- 
site, shudder.com, and apps for such platform's 
as ROKU, Apple TV, Android and iOS, 

“With most other services, it’s just content. 
There’s no curatlon,” says curator Colin Geddes 
about the horror sections of competitors such 
as Netflix. “'Oh, you like horror films? Go play 
in that pile of junky zombie and horror films over 
there. Knock yourself out, kid!’ And horror film 
tans know good from bad because you’ve got to 
watch so many bad films to get to the good." 

Geddes’ experience comes from years pro- 
gramming Midnight Madness, the portion of the 
Toronto International Film Festival (TIFF) dedicat- 


ed to genre films. He’s joined In separating the 
horror wheat from the horrifying chaff by former 
Fangoria editor Sam Zimmerman. 

It was during this year’s TIFF, in September, 
that Shudder Canada’s first high-profile ac- 
quisition, Sadako vs. Kayako, was announced 
publicly. The final film in this year’s Midnight 
Madness slate, it pits the vengeful spirit from the 
Ring series against the crawling ghoul from Tfte 
Grudge films. It will debut on Shudder Canada 
this winter. 

“I watched it, had this amazing fme at home,” 
says Zimmerman. “I was alone. And it ended and 
I’m looking around - no one is there - and I said, 
‘I’m not crazy, right? This Is good!’" 

Other recently announced Shudder Canada 
titles include the French TV miniseries Beyond 
the Walls, the 201 6 French horror thriller Thera- 
py and the Spanish shocker Shrew's Nest, which 
played the festival circuit in 2014 but never 
found North American distribution. 

“Sam and I like to pride ourselves on being 
sommeliers of horror," jokes Geddes. "In Cana- 
da we’ve got a bit of a backwater when it comes 
to Hulu and streaming and all that stuff. So we’re 



Shudder Canada curators (L-R) Colin Geddes and Sam 
Zimmerman. 


fixing that. Now if you’re a kid in Thunder Bay, 
you can watch Auditioif. We want to subvert the 
minds of young boys and girls.” 

SEAN PLUMMER 


ENTRAILS 


) Rue-Morgue.com broke the 
news that director Mike Flanagan 
[Oculus] will be adapting Stephen 
King’s 1992 novel Gerald's Game 
for Netflix. Following the success 
of Flanagan’s film 
Hush, which pre- 
miered on Netflix 
earlier this year, the 
director and stream- 
ing service decided 
to move forward on 
adapting the story 

- about a woman 
trapped after being 
handcuffed to a bed 
by her husband, who 
dies with the key 

- which he’s been 
developing since 2014. 

)a companion leievision series 
to The Dark Tower film, due in 
theatres In February, has been 
green-lrt by producbon company 
MRC and Sony Pictures. The ten- to 
thirteen-episode series will adapt 
Wizards and Glass, the fourth book 
in The Dark Tower cycle, which 
serves as a prologue detailing the 
early years of protagonist Roiand 
^Oeschain. Idris Alba, who plays 
Oeschain in the upcoming film, has 
signed on to reprise the role for the 


series, which has no outlet as of 
press time. 

)The 1990 film Tremors is head- 
ing to Amazon's streaming service 
in series form. In 
a recent interview 
with Collider, orig- 
inal star Kevin Ba- 
con confirmed that 
he is “100 percent" 
attached to the new 
show, which is in 
deveiopment and 
awaiting a draft 
script Though the 
original generated 
four sequels and 
a one-season TV 
show, according to Bacon the new 
series will Ignore all of that and fo- 
cus on his characfer, Valentine ’Val’ 
McKee, some 25 years later. 

) Production began in September 
on Rock Paper Dead, to be direct- 
ed by Tom Holland IFright Night, 
Child's Ptayi. The film sees Holland 
teaming up with co-producer and 
SFX master Vincent Guastini, along 
with co-wrIter Victor Miller and 
composer Harry Manfredini, both 
of Friday the 130i fame. Rock Pa- 
per Dead features serial killer Peter 


Harris, a.k.a. The Doll Maker, who 
Is released from a state hospital af- 
ter twenty years and returns to his 
ancestral home, where he's tempt- 
ed to resume his old ways. It's ex- 
pected to be released In 201 7. 

iThe long-mooted sequel to 
2007’s Trick 'r Treat continues to 
inch closer to reality. Some three 
years after announcing a second 
film, director Michael Dougherty 
recently told Slash Film that Leg- 
endary Pictures is committed to 
making it and that “creatively, it’s 
in process." Though there’s no 
firm shooting date, Dougherty also 
confirmed his hopes to eventually 
create a Trick 'r Treaftrilogy. 

) Legendary comic book creator 
Alan Moore announced that he Is 
retiring from the medium. The writ- 
er of such groundbreaking titles as 
Watchmen, From Hell. Neonom- 
icon. Providence and The Killing 
Joke told a London press confer- 
ence that he had “about 250 pag- 
es of comics left" in him. Instead, 
Moore plans on focusing on films 
and literary work. He released his 
1000-plus page novel Jerusalem 
this past October. 

ANDY BURNS 
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Residents in Westbrook, Maine, have a 
sllhery mystery on their hands. Accord- 
ing to the National Geographic news site, 
in June a woman told police she saw an 
enormous snake “as large as a truck, 
with a head the size of basketball." Oth- 
er sightings followed. Including one by a 
patrol officer who spotted a huge snake 
eabng what appeared to be a beaver. 
Interest quickly mounted as the media 
dubbed the shadowy serpent "Wes- 
sie," in a nod to Nessie of Loch Ness. 
The reports seemed to be substantiated 
when a man came across the molted 
skin of a twelve-foot-long snake near 
the Presumpscot River in August. It was 
analyzed by DNA experts In Texas who 
determined It belonged to a green ana- 
conda (Eunectes murinuS), leading au- 
thorities to conclude that It's an escaped 
pet. Efforts to capture the monstrous 
snake - which can grow to 29 feet (8.8 
m) in length and weigh up to 550 pounds 
(227 kg) - are still underway. 

LYLE BUCKBURN 
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SILENT HILL NURSE TATTOO 

Ron Russo (Instagram: @Ron570Tattoos) 


“I loved the Silent Hill movies aid beat every Silent Hill 
video game in the dark. ... I really wanted to make this 
tattoo work and stand out well on the client's arm since It 
has a special place for me, being from Pennsylvania [home of 
Centralla, the abandoned town that Inspired the game]. I love 
to tattoo horror movie oharacters and try to bring them to life." 


HIVE k GREM HORROR nr? SRARE IT WITR ilS AT: INF0@RIIE MORGllE.COM. 


THE SAME DREAM.” 


scon NORTON 

Drop by our Facebook page every month for a chance fo have 
your Final Wonis! 
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S Animal sacrifices, which traditionally take place during the Islamic festival of Eld al-Adha, com- 
a blned with unusually heavy rainfall made the streets In Dhaka, Bangladesh, run red this past 
j September. 

J Knotf s Berry Farm cancelled FearVR - a virtual reality attracflon that placed visitors in "a mental 
> hospital where a psychiatric patient with demonic powers is on the loose" - after the National 

I Alliance on Mental Illness complained, arguing it was insensitive to those with mental health 
challenges. 

A lightning strike In Norway this August killed some 300 wild reindeer. The animals huddle to- 
gether during inclement weather, contributing to their deaths. 

A Discovery Channel crew filming shark footage for the upcoming documentary Bride of Jaws 
discovered that blasting death metal underwater was an effective way to coax Great Whites Into 
the area. They are attracted by “the low frequency vibrations. '' 

I) A rise In people dressing as creepy clowns In public has led to over a dozen arrests across the 

F- US for charges Including "wearing a mask In a public place" and "disorderly conduct. " 

Popular Brazilian soap opera actor Domingos Montagner drowned In a river where he'd been 
filming scenes for Velho Chico earlier in the day. Though the actress he was with screamed for 
help, passersby thought they were still shooting and didnl react. 

"Panophobia” is defined as a “fear that terrible things will happen." 

During a midnight Toronto International Film Festival showing of Julia Ducoumau's Raw. about 
a vegetarian veterinary student's ''cannibalistic coming of age," at least two audience members 
passed out and had to be assisted by Emergency Medical Services. 

In the 15th century, people believed that witches were capable of “vanishing" men’s penises and 
keeping them as pets. This practice Is detailed In the notorious witch-hunting manual Malleus 
Maleficarum. 

Universal planned a follow up to 1943’s Frankenstein Meets the lW?/fr7?a/7 titled The Wolf Man vs. 
Dracula, but It never got past the script stage and a makeup test with Lon Chaney Jr. 

A 39-year-old Pennsylvania man spent three days trapped in a car with the dead body of his 
girlfriend, after he lost control of the vehicle and it plunged Into a ravine, killing her. 

Frank LaLoggia based his 1 986 film Lady m Whrte on The White Lady, a Irxral New York state 
urban legend about a woman who haunts the lakeshore searching for her long-lost daughter. 


PETSEMATARY 

' JUD'STENDON NEEDS MENDIN' 

© HOSTEL 

JOSH SUFFERS SCALPEL SLICES 

© TEXAS CHAINSAW 3D 

LEATHERFACE SAWS SHERIFF'S LEGS 

O FRQNTIEREiS) 

BOLT CUHERS CRIPPLE CAPTIVE 

O MANIAC 

FRANK FRAGS AN ANKLE 

© HOUSE DEWAX 

WADE TRIPS WHEN SCISSORS SNIP 


Two actors were pulled over near Manchester, England, after motorists called police, believing 
there was an emergency. The pair was wearing gore makeup, as they were on their way to a job > I 
playing zombie extras. c I 
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D ENAMEL PINS BY SEVENTH INK 

$10 

Pins are all the rage these days, and 
Seventh Ink has two of the coolest. Their 1 " 
Pumpkin and 1.25" Black and Gold Coffin 
enamel pins come with shiny finishes and 
rubber clutches, so you won’t lose 'em when 
you crawl back into your coffin. 


B ALLIGATOR WINE T-SHIRT 

$ 23.50 

Zombina, from graveyard rock band 
Zombina and the Skeletones, has launched 
her own company. Alligator Wine, so you can 
stay adorned In skulls and other dark Imag- 
ery. This 100 percent cotton unisex Gildan 
shirt comes In sizes S to XL and In the only 
colour you need: black. 


B NAUGHTY DEVIL CORKSCREW BY 
THE BLACK BROOM 

$ 43.95 

No romantic evening is complete without a 
bottle of red uncorked by Lucifer’s member. 
Black Broom’s Naughty Devil Corkscrew is 
Inspired by Leonetto Capplello's 1906 poster 
Maurin Oulna and made of lead-free pew- 
ter (the actual screw Is nickel-plated). At 
five-inches tall, it’s easy to grip so you don’t 
have to twist like... hell. 


D kustdm kreeps hair pomade 

$16 

For wolf men, moon phases determine 
light days and heavy days. Obviously we’re 
talking about pomade, and Kusfom Kreeps 
has you covered with root beer-scented True 
Fright Light Pomade, minty Monster Attack 
Medium Pomade, and sandalwood-scented 
Death Grip Pomade. Get your paws on a 4 oz. 
tin today. 


All prices in USD unless otherwise indicated. 
Items available at flue-Morgue.com until 
November 10. 20t6onty. 


UNIVERSAL MONSTERS FMmEfllSTEIIV m DMCULA FRAME-TRAY PUZZLES 


(Western Publishing Co., 1991 : 


TlioLgh they look like they could have been 
released during the Monster Boom of the 1 960s, 
these beautifully illustrated B'A by 11 -inch 
frame-tray puzzles of Frankenstein’s Monster 
(as portrayed by Glenn Strange) and Bela Lugosi 


as Dracula were marketed by Western Publish- 
ing (under the company’s "Golden" brand name) 
in 1991. The puzzles can often be found for 
around $10 each on eBay. 

JAMES BURRELL 
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For many horror fans, that means 
regular viewings of 1960’s Psycho. Inspired by 
the real-life atrocities of Wisconsin handyman Ed 
Gein, Alfred Hitchcock’s black-and-white shock- 
er cast Perkins as the mother-obsessed murder- 
er Norman Bates. Thanks to his simultaneously 
terrifying and empathetic performance, Perkins 
created in Bates one of cinema’s most unforget- 
table human monsters. 

But for 42-year-old Osgood “Oz" Perkins, who 
recently segued from acting to screenwriting and 
directing, his father lives on in ways that are both 
more tangible and more obscure: In his memory 
and as an echo in his own work. 

These elements combine in his new film I Am 
ihe Pretty Thing That Lives in the House. Avail- 
able October 28 on Netflix, Perkins’ follow-up to 
his acclaimed debut The Blackcoat's Daughter 
(a.k.a. February) stars Ruth Wilson (The Lone 
Ranger) as Lily Sailor, a hospice nurse whose 
new patient is Iris Bloom (Paula Prentiss: 1 974’s 
The Stepford IVfVe^, the retired author of such 
spooky best-sellers as She Wore Her Hair Around 
Her Neck, Underwater Housewife and, most fa- 
mously, The Lady in the Walls. 

Iris, who constantly mistakes Lily for Polly, the 
protagonist of The Lady in the Walls, lives in a 
pretty but Isolated cottage that the fragile Lily 
soon grows to resent and fear. Knocks on the 
walls come out of nowhere, something pulls on 
the phone cord and knocks her to the ground, 
and no one can explain the rot spreading on one 
of the walls. Then there's the floating apparition 
that may be the deceased Polly [Februarys Lucy 
Boynton). These strange occurrences escalate 
as Lily explores the home and, very tentatively, 
starts reading her charge's work, until she final- 
ly discovers the awful truth about what is really 
happening in the house. 

I Am the Pretty Thing That Lives In die House 
takes much of its inspiration from literature. 
There are elements of Henry James' 1898 novel- 
la The TumoftheScrewaniithe Edgar Allan Poe 
story “The Black Cat." But it’s the work of Shir- 
ley Jackson - particuiarly her themes 

of isolat'on and madness - that figures most 
prominently, especiaiiy her finai novei, 1962’s 
We Have Always Uved in the Castle. The story 
of the ghostly Poiiy, meanwhiie. Is inspired by 
the 18th-century murder ballad best known as 
“Pretty Polly,” about a young woman murdered 
by her lover. 

Less obvious to audiences, Pretty Things is 
also about Perkins' relationship with his father 
and how he only started appreciating his dad 
after he died. (Oz was just seventeen years oid 
when his father, to whom the film is dedicated, 
succumbed to AIDS-related pneumonia in 1992.) 
The ghosts in his sophomore tiim are therefore 
both iiteral and figurative. 

Pretty Thing had its worid premiere at this 
September’s Toronto internationai Fiim Festival 


(TiFF). Simiiarly, its predecessor piayed TIFF : 
last year and was snapped up immediately by I 
distributor A24. They retitied it The Blackcoat's : 
Daughter (see RMffI) and plan to release it in ; 
2017 after a few 2016 release dates fell by the ■ 
wayside. (ABMO Films has the Canadian rights.) : 

Unlike February, however. Pretty Thing has a 
definite release date - October 28, 2016 - on : 
a popular platform. Netflix was also interested i 
in distributing February and asked Perkins at ; 
TIFF 2015 what else he had available to option, i 
He offered them “a little snowflake of a ghost 
poem’’ written in the form of a screenpiay that ^ 
would become Pretty Thing. They said yes and i 
offered him the money and freedom he needed. 
The project came together quickiy, with produc- ■ 
tion commencing in Ottawa, the same city where ; 
Februarywas filmed, aimost one year to the day ■ 
after February began shooting. 

Rue Morgue sat down with Perkins the day 
after Pretty Things world premiere to talk about I 
ghosts, the state of indie horror filmmaking, and : 
why his father remains a mystery to him more : 
than two decades after his death. 

BECAUSE THE FILM IS PREMIERING ON NET- ■, 
ELK, THE FESTIVAL CIRCUIT IS ITS ONLY 


CHANCE TO BE SEEN ON THE BIG SCREEN. 
WHAT’S THE THINKING BEHIND THAT DECI- 
SION? 

At some point, rt’s iike if you’re trying to make a 
tiny movie that just isn’t going to compete the- 
atricaiiy with stuff that commands theatricai at- 
tenfon, do i try to compete with it? Do i try to go 
Goiiath with this tiny iittie movie and worry about 
financing and worry about internationai saies or 
do i just get an opportunity to practice what i do? 
... it’s my second movie! So at the very ieast it's 
a paid opportunity to make another movie that's 
going to be avaiiable to 100 miliion peopie at 
once. Or i can work my ass otf, go around town 
with my hands out, begging for somebody to give 
me an opportunity to show the movie in five the- 
atres so that 60 peopie can see it. 

THIS FILM DOESN’T HAVE A TYPICAL ORIGIN 
STORY. IT ESSENTIALLY BEGAN AS A POEM, 
RIGHT? 

[long pause] Honestiy i started writing it as a. . . 
it took a lot of different forms, it was originaiiy 
the world's smaiiest, sparsest fiim script about a 
woman in a head cast who had been in a single 
car accident and was being tended to by peopie 
in her old house. And her father was a writer. 




That was how it started, and I wrote a 60-page 
script that was really tiny and small and minute. 
As I was working on it - there comes a time 
when you’re working on things where they take 
on a life of their own and they change themselves 
and they announce themselves to be something 
different- That may sound as flaky as it can pos- 
sibly be, but that’s kind of the creative process. 
You have to open yourself up to the influence of 
muse and energy and inspiration and thought. 
And all that stuff counts. That’s all the real stuff. 
Everything that’s real is invisible, right? So when 
you sit down and write something, it’s where it 
goes and where it takes you, and this changes 
and that changes. And then it becomes what it 
becomes. I wish I had a more lucid way of ex- 
plaining the process, but there's no way. There’s 
no way of explaining where it came from. 


TELL ME ABOUT THE KIND OF GHOST YOU 
WANTED TO CHEATE. 

I like old-fashioned sfuff. I like old-fashioned 
classicism. I like old ghosts that look like blur- 
ry things that walk past doorframes. I like that 
much better than the ghosts of today’s movies. 

... The idea was if time and space is like a 
glass, right, if it’s like a window or a mirror or 
a piece of glass then existence is like a smear; 
it’s almost like a smear on a slide. It’s some- 
tl|i^ that stays. That everybody’s presence and 
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: Arrival opens much 
, like Indeperjdence Day. 
when a collection of 
mysterious UFOs ap- 
pear all over the world. 
It goes on to explore the 
premise in ways both 
thoughtful and creepy. 
Denis Villeneuve’s vi- 
sion of alien fechnolo- 
gy, communication and 
biology is unsettling in an almost Lovecraftian 
manner. His tale of a linguistics expert (Amy 
Adams) making first contact is an oddly moving 
slow burn until it peaks with a clever narrative 


trick, that uses the conventions of film language 
: against the audience. Arrival is proof that block- 
: busters can retain artistic credibility while sbll 
: dolling out broad entertainment and t 



premise about a father-son mortician/coroner 
team trying to solve the mystery of a beautiful 
female corpse (with no outward signs of trau- 
ma) recovered at a bizarre crime scene. As the 
gory procedure progresses, a supernatural force 
is unleashed resulting in a gripping, tense and 
terrifying contained horror film... right up until it 
collapses under unnecessary explanation, awk- 
ward exposition and a cheesy Hollywood ending. 


After 201 0’s Troll- 
hunter (RM#113i. 
we’ve been dying to : It’s a frustrating squandered opportunltylQ| 
see Norwegian film- 


maker Andre 0vre- 
dal’s next feature. 
The Autopsy of Jane 
Doe showed promise 
with Brian Cox in the 
cast and an intriguing 




Filmmaker Ana Lily Amirpour (A Girl Walks Home 
A/oneafMff/if) blows the potential demonstrated 
by her stylish debut with this meandering mon- 
strosity that mistakes self-indulgence for quirki- 





Not Alone: Lily reaches out to her sister amidst the paranormal goings-on at the house. 


ness. Suki Waterhouse {Pride and Prejudice and ■. shipped to Columbia to unwittingly participate in i lU^ 

Zomf)/e^ stars as Arlen, one o1 the “bad batch” i a social experiment that will force them to mur- i QQD 

of Americans deemed unfit tor civil society. : dereachotherin small numbersordie randomly - 

Thrown behind a fence worthy of Donald Trump, y in larger numbers. The script is filled with awk- ' . 

she and other rejects struggle for sun/ival in a ; wardly relatable human humour amidst all the ' |||^^ 

cannibalistic society. The guy in front of me in r bloodshed, but never descends into splatstick. ' 

While perhaps a little simplistic and redundant, ; ^ ~ 
this cynical slice of shock entertainment serves ; 
up sour smiles and cheap thrills aplenty^^^_u 


The best film In this 
year’s Midnight Mad- 
ness comes from the 
minds of director Colm 
McCarthy (the TV se- 
ries Peaky Blinder^ and 
writer Mike Carey (best 
known for comic book 
series Lucifer. Hellblaz- 
er and The Unwritterf), 
and completely reinvig- 
orates the zombie subgenre. Set in a post-apoc- 
alyptic England, where a fungal infection has 
zombified nearly everyone, it focuses on a hand- 
ful of survivors from a military base desperately 
trying to save humankind with a girl who is both 
sentient and prone to tits of cannibalistic hun- 
ger - a half-zombie. Homifying, action-packed, 
touching and wholly original, The Bid With All the 
Gifts is a present for ravenous genre fansl^J 


Warriorwhtten by a brain-damaged teenage girl. 
Sexism aside, he wasn't far from the truth 


Anne Hathaway is Glo- 
ria, a self-destructive 
alcoholic who returns 
to her home town to 
reflect on life when 


ster Korea 

grips the globe. Like 
everyone else, she’s 
shocked by this weird 
) event, but content on 
seeking a fresh start 
with old friends (Jason Sudeikis and Tim Blake 
Nelson). Before long, it becomes clear that she’s 
somehow connected with the rampaging Kaiju, 
and the stage is set for a showdown as epic as 
it is timely. The premise is beyond absurd, the 
metaphors obvious, but sbll. Colossal emerged 
as a unique and poignant monster movie.^^ 


Perversely amus- 
ing writer James 
Gunn and disturb- 
ing director Greg 
McLean team up for 
an unholy mash- 


Painless director Juan Carlos Medina brings to 
life (and death) the splendid squalor of Victorian 
England in this adaptation of the Peter Ackroyd 
novel Dan Lena and the Limehouse Golem. Un- 
derworlds Bill Nighy plays an inspector tasked 


and Office Space. 
An ensemble of 
character actors 
plays office drones 


everybody's existence and everybody’s life and 
everybody’s experience sort of leaves a trace. 
And so the idea of smearing or smudging onto 
a film of time, or smearing onto the window of 
time or glass of time, was sort of ihe thematic for 
how we approached that. And so that smeared 
tracing look was what I was after. And I didn’t 
feel we had seen too much of that. Just in the 
most base sense as a fimmaker you’re always 
kind of looking for “Have we not seen this? Is 
it possible to shoot something that we haven’t 
seen before?” I felt it was reasonably new and 
reasonably attractive while being classical at the 
same time. 


WHAT’S BEHIND THE MOVIE’S UNUSUAL TI- 
TLE? 

I’d been reading Shirley Jackson and We Have 
Always Lived In the Castle. When it was the short 
movie about the woman in the head cast being 
taken care of by people, it was called / Have Al- 
ways Lived At Home. Well, that’s just too close. 
And then / Am the Pretty Thing That Lives In the 
House is just one of those things that drops in. I 
knew I wanted a nice long title. 


How do you know what you’re doing? How do : movie.” But eveiything gets internalized and 
you know where to put the camera?” And I said I everything gets reproduced in some way that is 
this flippantly - and it wasn’t meant flippantly - i specific to you. And so when I read Shirley Jack- 
butyou steal stuff. That’s what happens with all | son’s novels, I just felt here’s someone who is so 
creative people. You steal stuff. I'm not saying I - funny and dark and sensitive and odd and sort of 
copy anybody, because I don’t think you could • mean. And all these great things that went into 
take this movie and say, “It looks just like this ; me chum around and come back out. We Have 
movie” or “These things are taken from this ; A/waysi./vetf/rrfteCasffeislikeaperfectthing. 


TELL ME ABOUT YOUR RELATIONSHIP WITH 
SHIRLEY JACKSON'S WORK. 

Someone [at the previous night’s screening] 
asked ‘”How do you come up with all the shots? 


THE GIRL WITH ,\LL THE GIFTS 


Colm McCarthy 


GOLOSS.VI. (Spain) 




And before I did this movie I came within the 
one-yard line of optioning We Have Always Lived 
In the Castle. ... The cheques were written, be- 
cause I was going to do it after this. And I sort of 
slopped on the one-yard line with the lawyers 
with their pens. I said, ‘Tm kind of already doing 
my homage to that." So I can't do my homage 
and then do the book. That’s a bit backwards. 

THE FILM ALSO MAKES ALLUSIONS TO EDGAR 
ALLAN POE’S “THE BLACK CAT" AND THE 
TURN OF THE SCREW, BY HENRY JAMES. 

A lot of this movie is about my dad. A lot of this 
movie is about my curiosity about my dad. This 
movie is about trying to know more about him. I 
said in the introduction to the movie that a iot of 
the movie is about not knowing and looking but 
not really understanding. A lot of it for me, on a 
deeper psychic level, is about wanting to know 
my father, wanting to understand him better, but 
reaiiy having a hard time with that. And so all 
the feelings of looking into doors, opening boxes, 
going into closets, all of these things were very 
much a part of my experience as a child of try- 
ing to suss him out a little bit. It wasn’t the kind 
of thing where I could say, “Dad, what kind of 
person are you?" It was more, 'Tm going to go 
around a corner here, and I'm going to peek at 
this and piece this together.” And so one ot the 
things that when you're growing up with some- 


one like that who you know is a huge figure but 
you can't quite penetrate, you can't quite get 
him. That’s not really happening well enough in 
a sabsfying way. You end up looking for clues, 
right? One of the things I knew about my dad 
was he read constantly. He never watched TV. 
He was a child of the ’30s and the ’40s; he just 
never watched TV. So he read books, and he 
read and read and read. And he used to read all 
these old John Dixon Carr novels, which are just 
cheap mysteries. And then came these green- 
and-black Penguin Classics, and he bought a 
lot of them in Europe so they had this green- 
and-black Penguin Classic look. I still have all of 
them. Just piles and piles and piles of paperback 
books. So that was like a clue to him, and in the 
movie it becomes that same sort of thing where 
Lily is looking for more understanding about 
anything. And she goes through these books and 
finds what she finds. 

I DIDN'T HAVE ANY CURIOSITY ABOUT MY 
DAD UNTIL HE DIED. 

I think that’s the way it goes. You start to have an 
interest in someone when they’re gone. 

WAS THAT THE SAME FOR YOU? 

Yeah. It's like they die and you're like “What the 
hell was that? Who was that person who just 
passed by here?" Because my dad was an actor 


there was that quality of he was here, he was 
on the stage of my life, and he exited. What was 
all that? 

THE ONL Y PROGRAM LIL Y IS ABLE TO GET ON 
THE TV IS AN OLD ANTHONY PERKINS MOVIE. 
WHICH ONE IS IT? 

That was [1956’s] Friendly Persuasion. It was 
one of those things where in the screenplay 
It's Doris Day singing “Due Sera, Sera” from 
The Man Who Knew Too Much, and there was 
this whole kind of sequence around that. We 
were budgeting the movie and we realized we 
just can't pay for it. We don't have $280,000 or 
whatever it is that Universal wants, and that Do- 
ris Day's people wanted. So it was, like, if I used 
my dad, it’s free. Then it became “Of course I 
use my dad. Of course my dad needs to be in the 
movie!" It was one of those nice things where 
creatively, the limitation becomes a better idea. 

A T THE PREMIERE YOU TALKED ABOUT PBEJ- 
n THING BEING “ALMOST" A HORROR FILM. 

The nice thing about Nettlix is that they just com- 
pletely accept it for what it is. There’s no version 
where they ever called us up and said, “Well, can 
you put more horror beats into it? Could there be 
more scares? Can something jump out at some- 
body?" They never came out with that stuff. 
They just trusted that it was what it was. I say 




with solving a series of 
gruesome 

murders by a killer known 
as The Limehouse Golem. 
Giallo-esque bloodshed 
combined with a macabre 
sense of humour push this 
bloody whodunnit into hor- 
ror territory, while a strong 
script by Jane Goldman {The Woman in Black 
remake) and authentic production design make 
this far more than a From Hell redo^J 


What happens when 
a pretentious artiste 
slums In ghostly 
schlock? Personal 
Shopper. Oliver As- 
sayas and his new 
muse Kristen Stewart 
reunite for the tale of 
a servant to the rich 
who is also a medium 
in her spare time. But 
whatever metaphoric connection Assayas thinks 
he's making between dehumanized personal 
shoppers and trapped spirits is muddled at best. 
However, the filmmaker proves to be surprisingly 



PRF.\T\GE (Canada) 
Alice Lowe 


For the sickos who enjoyed the bleak serial kill- 
. er comedy Sightseers, 
writer/star Alice Lowe 
returns with Prevenge 
(this time adding “di- 
rector" to her hyphen- 
ates). Lowe plays a 
troubled pregnant 
woman whose unborn 
child starts demand- 
ing murder. The tale 
swings from cringing 
character comedy to 
grue-covered murdershow and back again. A 
mixture of shock violence, dark laughs and an 
exploration of the personal transformation of 
pregnancy, Lowe's latest confirms all her tal« 
ents. The fact that she was actually pregnant 
during filming is just one more sick joke for all to 
enjoy and makes Prevengean amusingly twisted 
home movie for the entire Lowe family to watch 
some day.^^ 



Though promoted as a 
"documentary horror 
film," after its dark- 
ly dramatic opening 
credits the latest from 
Morgan Spurlock (Su- 
persize Me) is pretty 
standard stuff. Slick 
and ambitious, it trav- 
els the world to ex- 
plore our relationship 
with rats, from their 
disgusting omnipresence in New York City, to 
their ecological threat in rural England, to their 
status as both a plague and object of venera- 
tion in different parts of India. Rats makes no 
connections to horror cinema and misses some 
obvious gross-out opportunities (no mentions 
of a “rat king" - look it up). Episodic and more 
comical than frightening, it feels like an abort- 
ed-series-turned-feature. A middling bait 'n' 
switchlf” 



A first feature should feel like its director is the 
only person in the world who could've made it. 
Such is the case for Raw, from writer/director 





Shadow Of My Father: A young Oz Perkins with his father Anthony in the , 


“almost" a horror movie because it doesn’t be- 
have like horror movies do these days. It doesn’t 
have shit jumping out, as simple and basic as 
that sounds. It just doesn’t operate on that level; 
it operates on a more hoiisbc level, I think. The 
whole experience is the experience. It's like how 
I felt when I saw Don't Look Now in the theatre. 
It’s, like, why did Donald Sutherland die? It's be- 
cause ot the movie. It's like the movie killed him. 
The whole experience of the movie killed him. 
It's not some scary dwarf; the whole movie killed 
him. To make a whole body of something makes 
more sense to me than little bits. 


LILY IS A VERY TENSE, EASILY FRIGHTENED 
WOMAN WHO BECOMES TIED TO THE HOUSE. 
HOW WOULD YOU EXPLAIN HER DILEMMA OR 
SITUATION AS WE MEET HER? 

I don’t know how much of it comes across, but if 
she’s a ghost in the house and has always been 
a ghost In the house since 1989 when she died 
there, the idea is that a ghost stays where they 
die in order to retread and go over what hap- 
pened to them and going through the circuit of 
telling their story and rethinking what happened 
and trying to remember what happened, trying 
to see what happened when they died, trying to 
tigure It out. And this movie Is supposed to be 
like we interrupt that circuit and see one loop 
of it. She remembers: “Oh, yeah. I arrived in the 


house, and it was like this. And then these things 
happened. Ah shit, t died." And then: “Oh, yeah. 
I died. And then these things happened. Oh, shit. 
I died." And so we’re supposed to catch just so 
much of that ioop. 


BOYNTON AGAIN? 

The idea of Polly and her story comes from the 
American folk ballad “Pretty Polly,” which is one 
of those weird murder ballads from the early folk 
music tradition, basically about a guy who takes 
his girl out to the woods and says, “There’s a 
grave I dug for you last night, and you’re getting 


Julia Ducournau. Set 
at a French veterinary 
school, it features 
sheepish teenager 
Justine (an engag- 
ing Garance Marlllier) 
thrust into a week- 
long hazing ritual. 
Though her older sis- 
ter, who’s also in the 
program, helps her 
navigate it, things get bloody when the younger 
girl breaks her family’s strict vegetarian lifestyle. 
Soon Justine’s craving attention, sex and human 
flesh. Having caused some fainting during Its 
premiere, it’s a thoughtful, personal movie that 
shocks and disgusts with feminist purposeiQ| 
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It may be premature 
to say that J-horror 
is back - it isn’t like 
Japan stopped mak- 
ing horror movies just 
because North Ameri- 
ca left them for found 
footage - but this un- 
likely combination of 
the Ringu and Grudge 


franchises is way more fun than it has any right 
to be. Updated for the Internet age, Sadako vs 
Kayako sees a pair of Sadako-cursed college 
students employ an exorcist and his blind little 
girl sidekick to save their lives. His solution: get 
Kayako to face off against Sadako and cancel 
out both curses. And, yes, the climactic faceoff 
is worth the wait 


THE L\T\>IED (Mexico) 
Amat Escalante 


I The Untamed 
would seem more 
transgressive and 
bold if it was not 
essentially a more 
humanistic, kitch- 
en sink version of 
Andrzej Zulawski's 
Possession. Like 
that 1981 mind- 
fuck, we have a 
troubled couple, of 
which the wife regains her personal and sexual 
autonomy in the tentacles of a lascivious mon- 
ster. Director Amat Escalante injects a sci-fi 
angle (the creature crashed to Earth years ago) 
to create a film less weird than Possession, 
and more relatable as we see events primarily 
through the eyes of Alejandra, the put-upon wife. 


Escalante also uses The Untameds strong social 
agenda to intriguingly explore misogyny and ho- 
mophobia in Mexican society^ 


Irish myth pro- 
vides the back- 
drop to Without 
Name. Alan McK- 
enna {The ABCs 
of Death 2i stars 
as Eric, a land 
surveyor sent to 
examine a parcel 
of forest with a 
reputabon for un- 
usual happenings. 
Already troubled 
by family problems and suspicion of his employ- 
er, Eric is ready to lose It, and the forces In the 
woods are willing to help him do so. First-time 
director Lorcan Finnegan uses clever camera- 
work to breathe life into the forest, making it a 
character. Without Name is not exactly horror 
(Eric's demons are very much personal onesL 
but it is creepier than that Biair Witch sequelfQ 

[Note: See CineMacabre for our TIFF review of 
Blair Witch.] 








in it." And he kills her and puts her in this shal- 
low grave and covers her up really badly. And the 
birds that see him do this sort of torment him for 
a while, and he goes crazy and dies. That kind of 
early American folk mythology was the basis for 
her ghost. That’s where she comes from. And I 
tike using the same people. They’re great peo- 
ple, especially when they're Lucy Boynton who 
couldn’t be more beautiful and interesting and 
expressive and intelligent. 

IT IS CLICHE TO SAY THE HOUSE IS A CHAR- 
ACTER IN ITSELF. BUT IT IS. AND OF COURSE 
SHIRLEY JACKSON'S THE HAUNTING IS AN 
INFLUENCE. WHAT IS THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
THIS HOUSE IN THIS FILM? 

The house is based on a house that my dad 
bought in Cape Cod, Massachusetts, in the early 
’60s when he had movie star money and people 
in the late ’50s, early ’60s said, “Buy land. That’s 
what you do with your money." So he bought this 
house in Cape Cod that we used to have. And 
we went there every summer of my life, and it’s 
a very special sort of home for us. It’s a 1790s 
Cape Cod cottage in the woods. And I wanted 
to not reproduce it because it couldn’t be more 
different, but to give it that kind of a flavour. I 
was worried that we’d have to try to find it in 
Canada because we shot [the film] in Ottawa and 
we’d have to refine the house and it wouldn’t be 
right. Then I met Jeremy Reed, my production 
designer, and within half an hour we were, like, 
“We can afford to build it." So we built two floors, 
built a two-storey house in a warehouse in Otta- 
wa. We built an 1800s American farmhouse in a 
warehouse in Ottawa, and I don’t think anyone 
thought it was a set for a second. 


JUNE KIRKWOOD SHOT THIS FILM, SAME AS 
BLACKGOAT’S DAUGHTER. WAS THERE A 
PARTICULAR LOOK YOU WERE GOING FOR? 

I think on Blackcoai's Daughter we sort of de- 
veloped a language between the two of us that 
was mostly about taste. You have a sense of 
where you’re going to put the camera, you have 
a sense of what’s important, and then it comes 
down to taste. It comes down to “Does it look 
right?” I don’t mean to make that sound facile, 
but that’s kind of my job to make sure the taste 
of the movie is in line with my taste, and the 
colours are in line with what I think looks right. 
And wanting to be observational again like we 
were in February - there are not a lot of close- 
ups, there’s not a lot of long lens stuff. When- 
ever I could favour a 19mm lens I would, just 
to keep everything observational. And to me it’s 
much creepier. It’s much weirderto be watching 
things for a long time. It’s much creepier to not 
be cutting out of things, it’s much creepier to be 
turning slowly. 

THERE'S NO NEW TECHNOLOGY IN THE FILM. 
WE SEE CORDED TELEPHONES, TAPE RE- 
CORDERS, MANUAL TYPEWRITERS. WHY? 

I think, “Cell phones in movies, who needs it?” 
We spend all of our time with our phones. To go 
into a movie and not look at our phones for a 
couple of hours, honestly, it's as simple as that. 
It takes place in 1989 for no specific reason. I 
just didn’t want anybody to have a phone. As 
lame as that sounds, if someone had a phone I 
don’t know how to do that. I don’t know how to 
have someone looking at their cellphone. 

TELL ME YOUR THOUGHTS ABOUT GHOSTS, 


: AS PER THIS FILM. 

I had an experience in the house that I’d grown 
up in in Los Angeles. My father died in that 
house. And as anyone’s childhood house is it’s 
sort of the nucleus and the canvas for so much 
experience. And when my brother and I decided 
to sell it after my mom died, we emptied it out. 
All the furniture came out, and it was just this 
empty place. And in the space between empty- 
ing it and selling it - it was just this empty house 
up in Laurel Canyon - and I went up there a few 
times, and in the quiet of it and connecting into 
the space of it, it just felt like I registered that 
nothing is gone. Like it was an empty place with 
no furniture, no people in it but the feeling that 
people were still there was palpable. Whatever 
passed through it was still there, and there were 
still these kind of energies and these kind of 
smudges, like I said, these smears on the film of 
time and space where just because everybody’s 
gone, it doesn’t mean anyone’s gone anywhere. 
And so that feeling of presence, which is not 
menacing - it just is - was palpable and stuck 
with me, 

ARE YOUR GHOSTS MALEVOLENT? 

I think the Polly ghost, the ghost of the girl who 
Is killed there In the laoos, she’s both sad and 
there’s an element of rottenness to it. That’s the 
theme of the movie: if you leave yourself alone 
long enough, you kind of rot. If you’re sort of left 
to ruminate over your story, you’re left to pri- 
vately obsess over your death and life, you take 
on a kind of rotten quality, 

ISN'T THAT WHAT WRI^RS DO? 

We just rot in front of our laptops. 
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LILY, THE BEAUTIFUL MAN-EATER FROM THE 2012 ANTHOLOGY 
1//H/S, RETURNS IN HER OWN FEATURE-LENGTH MOVIE, , TO 

FLIP THE CONCEPT OF THE FINAL GIRL ON ITS HEAD 



MICHAEL 

GINGOLD 


w 

David Bruckner’s “Amateur Night,” in 
which a bunch of young hornOogs (one outfitted 
with camera-glasses to record their encoun- 
ters) bring a stranger back to their hotel room to 
“party” and get their comeuppance from a girl 
named Lily who has a monstrous secret. 

“I thought the concept of a found-footage an- 
thology was fantastic, and we thought we’d go 
and do a raunchy one,” explains Bruckner, “Lit- 
tle did we know that there would be some kind of 
male-angst politics throughout the entire movie 
[laughs] ! I believe I had a vague idea of some of 
the genre elements that were going to be used, 
but I didn't know mine was going to be the first 
film In the lineup, and I didn’t know there were 
going to be similar ideas explored in the other 
stories. It was really kind of a surprise how it all 
came together." 

The story's vertiginous surprise ending left the 
door wide open for more adventures with the 
seductive and scary Lily, and now she’s been 
given her own feature-length vehicle, Chiller 
Films’ SIREN. Opening in select theatres on De- 
cember 2 and then hitting DVD and digital HD 
December 6, SIREN (which eschews the point- 
of-view approach of its inspirafion) is something 
of an origin story for Lily, once again played by 
the wide-eyed Hannah Fierman. Having been 
conjured up by some amateur demon-cultists, 
she is taken captive by the malevolent Mr. Nyx 
(Justin Welborn), who keeps her sequestered in 
a remote mansion in the Deep South, where he 
operates a private sex club. When Jonah (Chase 
Williamson from John Dies at the End], a guy 
with misgivings about his impending wedding, is 
led to the club with his brother and a couple of 
friends during a bachelor-party weekend, he dis- 
covers Lily locked in a back room and frees her 
in a misguided act of sympathy. That proves to 
be a big mistake, as the group is then pursued by 
not only Lily, who wants Jonah as her conquest, 
but also Mr. Nyx, who will stop at nothing to get 
his prize back. 

Bruckner had been working on the screenplay 
with Ben Collins and Luke Piotrowski for some 
time, and hoped to direct the movie himself. 
However, one of cinema’s most famous killers 
got in the way. 

“At the time, I got very close to shooting 
the new Friday the 13th for Paramount, which 
looked like it was going to happen that summer,” 
says Bruckner. “Then the Chiller network picked 
up SIREN, and it wound up going at the same 
time. So I couldn’t go forward with it, because 
I really wanted to see Friday the through." 

Unfortunately, Bruckner wound up dropping 
out of the Friday reboot (Breck Eisner is current- 
ly attached at this writing), so he continued to 
help shepherd SiRENto the screen. When other 


assignments also prevented the director and his 
“Amateur Night” co-scripter Nicholas Tecosky 
from encoring on the SiREN screenplay, they 
turned to Collins and Piotrowski, who had won 
attention with their supernatural script Stephanie 
(lensed last year for Blumhouse Productions by 
director Akiva Goldsman). 

’‘They had a very clear vision of how to make 
it into something different,” Bruckner says. “Ben 
and Luke had a clear direction for it; they were 
fans of the short and understood its tone, so they 
had a sense ot how to turn it into a distinctive 
feature.” 

Although Bruckner took part in SiREN as ex- 
ecutive producer and second-unit director, he 
didn’t take the helm of the project. Instead, Gregg 
Bishop, who contributed the “Dante the Great” 
episode to V/H/SViralani directed 2008's Dance 
of the Dead, was approached to put Lily and her 
prey through their paces. 

“The reason I jumped on board," says Bish- 
op, who also edited the movie, “was that David 
Bruckner would still be Involved. I loved that 
V/H/S short and It was a terrific script [by Ben 
Collins and Luke Piotrowski]. Lily is such a great 


misunderstood monster, in the vein of King Kong 
or Frankenstein. She’s also kind of like a shark. 
You can’t blame a shark when it eats somebody; 
that's just its nature.” 

The British-born, now Georgia-based Fierman, 
who has also appeared in genre features such 
as The Unwanted and Joe 24 Expo- 

sures, brings a feral ferocity as well as a strange 
sympathy to Lily. 

“I think there’s probably a bit more sympathy 
for Lily in the feature, though I don't really see 
her as being a villain in the short; it’s arguable 
that the guys are the villains,” says Fierman. 
“You can’t blame Lily any more than you can 
blame a jungle cat for eating a monkey, you 
know?” 

Before IW/S, Fierman knew Bruckner through 
mutual friends in Atlanta’s film scene. He ap- 
proached her about the role, and, having seen 
his previous work, she immediately accepted. 
Once cast, the two of them had to determine 
what kind of creature they were bringing to life. 

“David and I collaborated on figuring out what 
exactly we would do with the monster," she 
says. “We went through all the physical attri- 
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butes, like how she would move and how she 
would talk, and he let me run with it, really; he 
let me be as creative as I wanted to. I also work- 
shopped It with my stunt double and coordinator, 
Elizabeth Davidovich. . . . Early on in the process 
of figuring out what this creature was going to 
be like, David e-mailed me a picture of a white 
bat that had these flaps on its forehead; I guess 
it used them for sonar. So I looked at the twitchy 
movements bats make, and I wanted to imple- 
ment some of their characteristics into Lily, even 
when she's looking normal." 

Lily is indeed a fairly sympathetic creature, 
albeit one who racks up quite a body count. For 
Bishop, it was important to keep the audience on 
the side of the quartet of friends at the story's 
centre. 

“The short was about a bunch of guys who 
were jerks and got what they deserved," he 
points out. “In the movie, I wanted to establish 
the heroes so that you at least have sympathy for 
them, you understand them and you don’t want 
them to die. You get to pull for our heroes a little 
more, because I think a full feature with the guys 
from the short would drive people crazy." 

The filmmaking team also wanted to avoid the 
format of 1//H/S. 

“Even in the short, it was difficult to keep the 
audience locked into the point-of-view perspec- 
tive for 26 minutes," Bruckner admits. “We kept 
having to write scenes where the main charac- 
ter would wander back to the mirror and look at 
himself, because you had to see his face to know 
where he was. It would have been hard to do the 
spy-glasses thing on a feature level, and also we 
wanted to like these characters [in SiREN\ and 
see where they were coming from, and not kind 
of confine them the way we did in the short. So 
it had to be a proper movie, and pull from other 
influences - maybe some Clive Barker, maybe 
some Nightbreed." 

The logistics of the first-person camera were 
also constraining for the performers. For exam- 
ple, Fierman recalls that when shooting scenes 
for VW/Swith Drew Sawyer, who played one of 
the party boys named Clint, the camera rig was 
laughably absurd. 

“He had to wear a football helmet with a cam- 
era attached to it right in front of his eyes, and 
they also had to stick an iPhone to the forehead 
of the helmet. I guess they had some problem 
with the monitor, so the feed went to the iPhone. 
Then, to counterbalance the camera and the 
phone on the front, they had to put a weight on 
the back of the helmet. And to make it even more 
ridiculous, atone point, his shadow tell on me in 
the shot, so they covered the helmet with this 
fur material, so it looked completely ridiculous. 
And then, have you seen those little Zoom mi- 
crophones? They have tiny tripods attached so 
you can stick them anywhere, so they stuck a 
Zoom microphone on top of that. So I had this big 
furry cyborg helmet head with that microphone 
attached in front of me. It was hilarious.” 


In freeing fhemselves of the first-person aes- 
thetic, the filmmakers were able to focus on the 
larger world around LIy, and how it shapes her. 
That meant developing SiREfifs real villain, Mr. 
Nyx, who not only abuses Uly but does truly hor- 
rible things to other characters in the film. Amp- 
Ing up the story’s supernatural side and dramatic 
intrigue, Collins and Piotrowski gave him occult 
abilit'es involving the transfer of memories - 
and, in a couple of crucial scenes, some icky 
leeches. 

"Ben and Luke came up with a great mythol- 
ogy and back story for Nyx,” Bishop says. “And 
then I cast Justin Welborn, who was in David 
Bruckner’s first film. The Signal, and has been 
in all of my movies [as well as The Crazies, The 
Final Destination, Southbound and the upcoming 
Beyond the Gates], He brought a lot of ideas to 
the role. ... Mr. Nyx is a showman, so there's a 
little bit of flair and fun to him. The great thing 
about Jusbn is that he makes the character more 
than just a mustache-twirler. There’s that scene 
in the torture room where he takes oft his hat, he 
takes off his glasses, and now you see his face 
-and then he takes out that knife and gets down 


to brass tacks and gets down and dirty. That's 
when you think, ‘Oh man, he's a real threat - 
you can’t mess with this guy!’ Justin brought the 
menace that we needed Mr. Nyx to have.” 

That doesn’t mean Lily isn’t the main attrac- 
tion here, though. After all, this is a horror movie 
and - sympathetic or not - she’s the monster. 
One who now gets a back story. Herturn in V/H/S 
brought up more questions than it answered in 
terms of what exactly she is. That answer, says 
Bruckner, lies in the feature’s title. 

“I think that for some folks who enjoyed the 
short, [Lily’s nature] may have been a point of 
contention - was she a succubus? Was she a 
vampire? I’ve always said she was her own enti- 
ty, and when Ben and Luke came on board, they 
brought the siren concept to the table, and saw 
possibilities there. That mythology speaks better 
to what she has been and what she can do to 
work for this story.” 

Bishop says that having Fierman return was 
really never a question. Although the producers 
briefly considered a few others, in the end the 
choice was glaringly obvious. 

“It became apparent very quickly that we 
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UNSPOOLING BEHIND OTHER 
ANALOGUE-THEMED HORROR 
ANTHOLOGIES SUCH AS V/H/S, 
HAS BECOME 

A MICRO-BUDGET FESTIVAL 
PHENOMENON 




FEAM 

FOOi. 


PRESTON 

FASSEL 


T'S NO SMALL FEAT TO BE ABLE TO BOAST THAT 
YOUR FILM HAS RECEIVED MORE AWARD NOMI- 
NATIONS THAN ANY OTHER IN ITS SUBGENRE IN 
six years. Thai's exactly the kind of bragging rights that Michaei McQuown 
and Vincent Guastini have after their found-footage anthology The Dark 
Tapes swept this year's festivai circuit. As of press time, it’s taken home 
more than a dozen awards and is on its way to being the most nominated 
horror film of 201 6 - it already Is the most nominated found-footage film 
since 2010. With an intelligent premise, some truly creepy moments, and 
what’s indisputably the best practical creature effects of the year, The Dark 
Tapes is a commendable entry in the anthoiogy and found-footage genres, 
and provides a welcome look at some new talent on the rise. 

“My friends had been bugging me for a few years to shoot an inde- 
pendent tiim," says writer/co-director McQuown, best known for the 2005 
rom-com The Perfect Man. “i told them that was like running a marathon 
when you’re out of shape, because i hadn’t shot anything since the '90s. 
So I was thinking of an idea for a short. And then I saw V/H/S. I said, 'That’s 
what I'll shoot. I'll shoot a found-footage anthology.’ I think anyone who 
shoots a found-footage anthology who says they didn’t get the idea from 
V/H/S \s not being honest. [Laughs]” 

Tapes was fiimed on McQuown’s own dime over the course of nearly 
three years, using locations obtained via Airbnb, with the available proper- 
ties often influencing the story. 

“it was a matter of me trying to think, what couid we shoot in just one or 
two iocations that wouid be unique stories?” 

rapes is comprised of four shorts, each toid using a different 
medium (a scientific research tape, a video diary, a webcam 
broadcast and a home movie/TV documentary) and subgenre, 
variously featuring ghosts, demons, otherworldly creatures 
and folkloric beings. Uniqueiy, McQuown - a seif-professed 
geek with an interest in astronomy - set out to create a hor- 
ror movie that sought rational explanations for its events. 

"One of the plans for the film was to have paranormal 
events, and demons, ghouls, have a scientific basis behind 
them," he expiains. "Then again, one segment doesn’t have 
any paranormal activity, and that's sort of my way of say- 
ing, ‘I'm not saying everything we think in the paranormal 
world is real, here’s something that had a perfectly human, 
rational explanation.”' 


Though the segments have a tendency to get derailed 
with red-herring subpiots, McQuown has demonstrated 
a keen knack for the uncanny; his shorts slowly build 
tension before exploding into violence. “Camgirls" is an 
exercise in quiet terror, using a webcam, two actresses 
and an unfurnished bedroom to create a sense of ioom- 
ing dread, while “Hunter and Hunted” features one of the 
smartest jump scares this year, utilizing a child contortion- 
ist to put an unexpected twist on a ciassic trope. In addition, 
the titular being from Guastini’s "To Catch a Demon” (which 
he also designed) is the best practical effects monster of th©' i 
year; its' initiai biink-and-miss-it appearances are the stuff of 
nightmares. Literai nightmares, according to McQuowq. *' 

“In ‘To Catch a Demon' - the wraparound story, the night 
terror that the professor [character] experiencfg' - actually 
happened to me one time," he reveals. “That left a huge im:_ 1 
pression on me. To this day, I try to describe it to peopie and I 
say it's the scariest thing i've ever seen,” 

Though The Dark Tapes is still exclusive to the festival cir- 
cuit McQuown anticipates a wide release In the first quarter of 
2017, promising an additional short on the Blu-ray. Anthology 
and found-footage fans would be well advised' to check it out; 
if Tapes is merely a rookie effort, McQuown and Guastini’s next 
project just might be a phenomenon.® 





couldn't make this movie without Hannah, be- 
cause she was irrepiaceable," affirms Bishop. 
“That short film is successful because of how 
great she is in it; she made that character iconic. 
It would have been a mistake not to bring her 
back." 

Fierman takes full advantage of the opportuni- 
ty to further flesh Lily out, making her a figure of 
fear and desire as well as oceasional empafhy, 
and adding a seductive singing voice (hence the 
title) to her spooky dialogue delivery. And then 
there are her big, expressive eyes, which give 
the character an almost supernatural visage 
even before she becomes a more literal monster. 
For those moments, the filmmakers employed a 
blend of practical and digital effects 

Bishop explains, “There was a prosthetic on 
her forehead, and then we subtly, digitally moved 
her eyes apart a little bit, and widened her mouth 
slightly. Those little tweaks are my favourite ef- 
fects, blending CGI with the special makeup; you 
can’t tell how the trick is done sometimes." 

And in terms of, well, fleshing things out, Lily 
probably spends more screen time nude than 
any cinematic predator since Mathilda May's 
space vampire in Lifeforce. Certain S/flfW scenes 
required Fierman to perform sans clothes in the 
Georgia swamps and in public spaces, such as 
a diner parking lot. ft didn't make for an easy 
shoot. 

“Well, I wasn’t nude the entire time, because 
some ot the time I had on a thong, and they 
would digitally take it out, but most of the time, 
yeah, I was naked," she recalls. “But I was often 
covered with this heavy, caked-on blood, and I 
didn’t really feel all that exposed, because it was 
so thick! [laughs]" 


Shooting in the swamp meant she kept getting 
bitten by chiggers (mites), while the humidity of 
the area resulted in her prosthetics sometimes 
sliding off when she had a physical scene. Being 
bashful was the least of Fierman's concerns. 

“Hannah was a real trouper; she just jumped 
right in," praises Bishop. 

“None of the sex or any of 
the nudity in the movie is 
gratuitous; it’s all driven by 
story. Ft all has a purpose, 
and she got that and was 
a great sport. We tried to 
clear the set of people who 
didn’t need to be there as 
much as passible. That din- 
er was right next to a busy 
highway, but she had a robe 
she would wear through re- 
hearsals and all that stuff, 
and then when it came time 
to shoot, she would drop the 
robe and do the scene and 
then quickly put it back on." 

The director also found 
ways to be subtle about this 
key aspect of the film - in part because the mov- 
ie was eventually Intended to air on the Chiller 
TV network. That meant they had to do coverage 
for a version fhat didn’t reveal anything explic- 
it - they were essentially shooting two different 
versions of SIREN simultaneously. 

“Whatever we shot had to be covered in some 
way for the broadeast version,” Bishop points 
out. “So a lot of times, she’s in shadow, or we 
filmed it in interesting ways - sort of like The 
Terminator, where Arnold Schwarzenegger is 


obviously naked, but they don't tocus on 1 or 
show the nudity so much. We get away with a 
little bit more in the theatrical cut; that will defi- 
nitely be more explicit than the one they play on 
cable.” 

Bishop points out another alteration that 
demonstrates a double 
standard that still exists 
when it comes to screen 
skin between the sexes. 

"The whole movie is 
about inverted genre 
roles," he explains. “All the 
male characters are trying 
to run the show and exert 
control over the female 
characters - you have the 
strip club, and Nyx holding 
this girl captive - but actu- 
ally, the female characters 
are the ones calling the 
shots. And usually you have 
women being chased by a 
male killer with a knife, and 
there’s always a final girl. 
Well, in our movie, that's 
totally flipped: Jonah, our hero, is a final girl in 
a way. All his fears and anxieties about getting 
married, and every fear he has, are embod- 
ied in Lily, the girl who's chasing after him. So 
there was male nudity involving his character 
at one point, when Lily assaults him and Jonah 
gets his pants pulled off. But for some reason 
Chiller erased it, even from the theatrical version. 
There’s female nudify for the rest of the movie, 
but... there you go! [Laughs] That’s the world we 
live in, I guess." 
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COLIHWEILES 


f ' WI MPS, "iSFITS AND THE DAMNED ARE THE 
IIHP- F TRiNITVDr !>liNK ROCK HORROR BANDS. 

And while The Cramps and Misfits are highly regarded, The 
Damned, which formed in 1976, lives up to its name and re- 
mains relatively unknown. It's strange considering they directly influenced 
the Misfits, and were the first British punk band to get signed (to Stiff Re- 
cords), release a punk single ("New Rose” - months 
before the Sex Pistols), put out a punk album in the UK M 
{Damned Damned Damnedj and tour America. J J JWi 
Celebrating their 40th anniversary, the members of 
the group have proven themselves not just true punk 
rock journeymen, but also horrorpunk pioneers. Singer jfmy* 
Dave Vanian (as in “Transyl”) is the original goth/vam- .• ' ^ 
pire punk -a gravedigger who owned a hearse in his . 
younger days. Early band photos show him wearing 
dark suits, sporting black makeup around his eyes and • • 
lips and jet-black hair, always projecting a delightful ' ' 

menace. 

He formed the band with bassist (later guitarist) ' _>'•* 

Captain Sensible, guitarist Brian James and drummer 
Rat Scabies. Vanian has also been 'Is one constant member, with James 
leaving in 78 (and returning briefly in the late '80s), Sensible leaving in '85 


(but returning in '96), and Scabies leaving in ’96. The group has seen vari- 
ous other members come and go over the years, and even had Motdrhead's 
Lemmy Kilmister play bass for them briefly. Joining Vanian and Sensible in 
The Damned’s cument lineup are Stu West on bass, Pinch on drums and 
Monty Oxymoron on keyboards. 

After Damned Damned Damned, which featured the aforementioned 
staple "New Rose,” came classic albums Music for 

I MH Pleasure ('77) and Machine Gun Etiquette (’79). With 
HI lill song titles such as “Plan 9 Channel 7,” “Wait for the 
IH^ll^ Blackout,” “Dr. Jekyll & Mr. Myde,” "I Just Can't Be 
Happy Today” and “Sanity Clause," The Damned so- 
lidified the unholy union between punk and horror. 

• In 1980, the group shook things up sonically, re- 
‘ k. M leasing r/ieS/ac/t Atom, a quintessential and ground- 
'hf breaking record for its influence on goth music. It sees 
the band trading some of the three-chord punk for a 
Sijk ' more atmospheric sound made more haunted by Va- 

' nian’s darker lyrics. 

Like all good British punk bands, however, The 
Damned also got political, taking their repressive gov- 
ernment to task. On the 1984 song “Nasty," recorded for the TV show The 
Young Ones, they took the piss out of British film censors over the banning 



of “video nasties.” 

The dreamy and enchanting 
(’85) wouid then secure their place in 


Sanctorum." They followed it up with 
Anything, which was 
then slowed their 
of This Earth in 

in 2001 and So, Mio's Paranoid? in 
2008, in addition to various singles, 
live albums, EPsand compilations. 

As of press tme, the group has 
crowdfunded a yet-to-be-titled 
new album and is touring tor its 
40th anniversary. 

To celebrate the milestone, we 
met Vanian in the dark corridors of 
a cavernous club to let him spill the 
blood on his love of the macabre 
mysterious. 

WHAT GOT YOU INTERESTED IN HORROR IN 
THE FIRST PLACE? 

I can’t really say. It’s just that even from 
a very young age it fascinated me. Not 
necessarily the stories because I probjibly 
didn’t understand them at that point. I was 
too young. I wanted to live in the houses. 
When I saw Frankenstein, I wanted to live in 
[the monster’s] house. And Dracula, I want- 
ed that house he lived in. I didn’t realite they 
were horror films until I was six or saven or 
something. 

WOULD YOU SAY YOU WERE INFLUENCED BY THE 
HAMMER FILMS AT ALL? DO YOU REMEMBER SEEING 
THOSE WHEN YOU WERE YOUNG? 

I did, but I saw Universal films first. It’s an eclec- 
tic mix. I saw all kinds of German films like Nos- 
feratu and Caligari early on. All the black-and- 
white expressionistic films from Europe along 
with Hammer stuff. Hammer and Amicus too 
had an amazing style. I liked the way they had 
a team of writers and actors that would always 
be featured in different roles. The same v«ay tliat 
Roger Corman did with Vincent Price and all the 
Poe films. 

I’VE HEARD STORIES OF THE MISFITS AND GLENN 
DANZIG BEING FANS OF THE DAMNED EARLY ON AND 
TRYING TO TOUR WITH YOU. 

What happened was way, way back in the be- 
ginning, we played in New Jersey; we did a few 
gigs with the Misfits and became friends. I was 
asked to do a track with them. I went out to their 
house and we did some rehearsals in the house 
and there’s a cassette of the song that Glenn had 
written, but nothing went any further than that. I 
was very busy on the road with The Damned and 
they were off doing their own thing. When Glenn 
left the band. Jerry kept asking me to join the 
Misfits. But it wasn’t the Misfits later on, it was a 
band he had called Krystthe Konqueror. 


a shame that horror films that were very good 
didn’t get the acclaim they should’ve gotten. 

WHAT ARE SOME OF YOUR FAVOURITE HORROR 
FILMS? 

There’s so many. There’s one American 
film I’ve always loved, which was almost 
a B-movie: Lemora: A Child’s Taie. I 
was banned by the Catholic society or 
whatever they call it in America. They 
banned it because it’s a story of a 
young girl whose father disappears 
- he’s a gangster - and she ends 
up going into a swampland looking 
for him and it’s full of vampires. This 
woman leads this family, but they’re 
all children and they’re all vampires. 
A really bizarre film. I like the Corman 
films, like House of Usher and Tomb 
of Ligeia, The Abominable Dr. Phibes, 
and obviously the original Universal 
films. A few years back, I got the Univer- 
sal Monsters remastered sets and went 
back to look at them. When you haven’t 
seen them for a long time, you forget how 
beautiful they look. And also, I was a huge 
fan, although it was perhaps lighter, of Paul 
Morrissey's Blood for Dracula. 

WITH YOUR SONG “VIDEO NASTIES." WERE YOU 
OUTRAGED WITH WHAT WAS GOING ON IN EN- 
GLAND WITH THE BANNING OF HORROR FILMS? 

Oh yeah, it was ridiculous at the time. And the 
irony now is all those things they made a fuss 
about are openly available. No one ever bothers 
about it. I always think that I believe in self-cen- 
sorship. A young kid can't go and see it so I don't 
see why it should be banned. It should be up 
to us to make our own opinions for ourselves. 

I can remember when Texas Chainsaw made a 
huge outrage at the time. I remember going to 
see that. It was a good film. I liked it. I am more 
of a fan of story which has more cerebral plots. 

I don’t mind blood and gore. It's just that I think 
sometimes it’s just torture all the way through. 

NOW. WHEN YOU WRITE SONGS LIKE "GRIMLYFlEND- 
ISH"- 

I didn’t write “Grimly Fiendish.” Grimly Fiendish 
was actually a comic character. It was a cartoon 
that was a take-off of The Addams Family and 
Grimly Fiendish was this character that had bats 
flying out of his mouth all the time. He looked like 
Uncle Fester. Pointed teeth, I remember. 

WHEN YOU WRITE LYRICS. ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 
WRITING GOTHICIMAGERY? 

When it happens, it happens naturally. I like to 
live that way, if you like. It doesn’t seem unnat- 
ural to me. Obviously, there was "Plan 9” about 
Vampira and James Dean’s alleged affair. That 
was a funny thing. Of course, there's "Thirteenth 
Floor Vendetta," which is about Phibes. That was 
an interesting song because that track was writ- 


THATWASJERRYONLYSBAND... 

Yeah, as much as I liked them in the early days. 
I thought they were great with Glenn in the band, 
it wasn’t the same kind of stuff that I wanted to 
do. 


IN THE LAST DECADE THERE'S BEEN AN EXPLOSION 
OF HORRORPUNK BANDS. DO YOU FEEL LIKE YOU 
GUYS WERE THE INSTIGATORSOF THAT? 

No, I don't feel like we’re instigators, but it’s 
strange to me to see how horror’s become so 
widespread. It’s literally everywhere. It used to 
be kind of,... “select” isn’t the word. It seemed 
to have a band of followers. It wasn't looked 
upon as real art, I suppose. I used to think it was 




NEVER MIND THE SEX PISTOLS.. 

starring Dave Vanian, Captain Sensible 
and Rat Scabies -- 
Written and directed by Wes Orshoski 
Entertainment Group 


L There are very good reasons fans of The 
’ Damned are so possessive of the. group, and 
you'll find them m Wes Orshoski's documen- 
tary Don't You Wish ThatllMilare Dead. The 
1 1 0-minute film (now on DVD) looks at the his- 
tory of The Damned through (at times uncom- 
fortable and heartbreaking) interviews with 
the four original members, those who joined - 
during that band's muftiple lineup changes, 
and the rrsBlc^ns they've Influenced over the 
years. 

Although The Damned released the very 
first UK punk rock single in 1976 with “New 
Rose." the group is usually overlooked in f» 
vour of compatriots The Sex Pistols and The 
Clash when it comes 
to punk history books. 
Part of this is because 
The Darrirred never 
fit comfortably wSiin 
the “punk" catego- 
ry. With a trademark 
.black sense of hu- 
TTiour, songs about 
death and monsters, 
flirtations with psy- 
chedelia, and lead 
crooner Dave Vanian's 
vampire aesthetic, the 
group helped usher in the goth subculture that 
would explode just a few years later. 

Orshoski filmed the bahd over a three-year 
span and the doc boasts archival footage as , 
well as contemporary live performances, both 
of which reveal that The Damned is just as 
vital, anachronistic and antagonistic as ever. 
There's also a generous amount of bonus fea- 
tures included the hardcore fans. Long-time 
guitarist/singer/songwriter Sensible provides 
the doc with an enormous amount of ^ghs, 
both sharp-witted and puerile, while Vanian - 
remains the charming yet enigmatic dandy 
he's always been. > 

Don't You Wish That We Were Dead is a de- 
liriously pointed examination of what it means 
to be “punk rock" as it navigates ^ but never 
passes judgment on - the conflicting person- 
alities of the most underrated punk band of ail 
time. Is there really a curse on The Damned 
that has prevented the group from being as 
well-known as its peers? You'll have to watch 
the documentary to find out, but you just might 
get an education on the real meaning of punk 
along the way. 


ten in 24 hours, literally from nothing. We were just different. So, I think that relabng to the odd- 
in a studio in the middle of nowhere in Wales, er side of things is an interesting way of identi- 

which was reputedly haunted. We had been tying something and realizing, perhaps, that It’s 

watching Phibes over and over. And I started to not a bad thing, 
write something, and (!lap- 

tain said we should make VDU THINK IfS EASIER TO 

it into a song. That was six PUT POLITICS INTO THINGS 

o’clock. About four hours . ^ LIKE HORROR? SORT OF MET- 

later, the drama went off. f APHORS... 

They said, “You’re never ” I don't know. Sometimes, 

going to write any of this Wmm * I ^ easier, 

rubbish. Blah, blah, blah.” n I don't know if it's taken 

And then we literally wrote more serious that way. 

the music, wrote all the ^ •- F j Certainly, you can have 

lyrics, put all the sound to- messages. Science fiction 

gether and it was finished and horror - science fic- 

by dawn the next morning. tion especially. All those 

B-movies from the '50s 

Has anyone ever approached you about act- that were essentially the Cold War, like Invasion 
INGINAFILM? of ffte Sooy Soafc/ters and things like that. It 

No, unfortunately not. I would love to have done was a reflection of America's paranoia of any- 
something over the years. For a short time, not thing that was from Europe. “The Russians 
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so long ago, I did a little I coming." The irony is 

TV show where we Invited L just like anybody else at 

people to send in clips of ■ QSbIJK nHBIKMl the time, people thought 
horror films that they had 

made and then we'd show ™ 'a . '' ' thing that translated 

them. The idea was that “ jif * through the B-movies. That 

they’d appear on the show |B^ was always there. I think 

and the best one would get - films, paintings, writings 

the opportunity to make a r always reflect the political 

proper full film, but the ca- _ j \ ^ “ mood anyway. I don't think 

ble channel it was on fell . » -■ . / there’s anything unusual 

apantanditdidn’tfinish. ... " 4- jiW-- 3t)out it. What happens 

It was called Dave Vanian's - — there’s a big 

Dark Scream. It was good recession going on in the 

fun. I just kind of introduced the track. world. What happens now and in the next few 

years is that it turns out really good art. 

WHEN YOU GUYS FIRST STARTED. YOUR LOOK WAS 

ONE NOBODY HAD TAKEN ON IN PUNK ROCK. WHAT WHAT IS INTERESTING ABOUT HORROR IN GENERAL 

INSPIRED IT? TO YOU? 

It seemed to evolve naturally. That was the To me, it was different because there was an 
weird thing at the time. It was more of a case of aspect of what were called horror films that I 
doing what I wanted to. No one else was doing thought was very poetic and beautiful to look 
it at the time. Of course, now it’s very different, at. When I was younger, I loved the houses, I 

loved the moonlit skies. 

What is the common _ the lighting, everything 

GROUND BETWEEN HORROR ‘B’B’ about it. That style of film. 

ANDPUNKROCK? i wanted to live in 

WsWke The AddamsFamiiy that environment. I think 

and The Monsters - ba- that probably Influenced 

sically stories about odd ■ me through my whole life, 

people, people who are ^ .j |l It’s not uncommon now. I 

different. I think in some think at the time, I proba- 

ways, punks and people, bly didn't realize that was 

especially from the original 9oing to happen and horror 

era, identified with odd- films [were] something that 

balls and people who did ;SlA you went to see for a scare 

their own thing and saw it and there was nothing else 


What is the common _ the lighting, everything 

GROUND BETWEEN HORROR ‘B’B’ about it. That style of film. 

ANDPUNKROCK? i wanted to live in 

WsWke The AddamsFamiiy that environment. I think 

and The Monsters - ba- that probably Influenced 

sically stories about odd ■ me through my whole life, 

people, people who are ^ .J |l It’s not uncommon now. I 

different. I think in some think at the time, I proba- 

ways, punks and people, bly didn't realize that was 

especially from the original 9oing to happen and horror 

era, identified with odd- films [were] something that 

balls and people who did ;SlA you went to see for a scare 

their own thing and saw it and there was nothing else 

as quite more of a natural thing. I remember to it, I didn’t realize the impact they were go- 

when they made The Addams Family, at first ing to have until later. Now, there have been 

it was put down as “This isn’t right.” But then generations of people who’ve been influenced 

[audiences] realized they’re actually a perfect by something to do with it. And obviously, not 

family. There’s nothing wrong with that. They’re going out killing, but just the style. 
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HE MODERIV y\MPIRES EVOLETIOIV FROM 
DR ACL’LA TO ITS HAMMER FILMS INCARNA- 
TIOIV. THROUGH TO LATER BEST-SELLERS 
SUCH AS ANNE RICE'S THE \AJaPTRE CHROX 


ICLES and Stephanie Meyer’s Twilight is weii-documented, not oniy in 
academic voiumes but in magazines like this one. Siightiy iess so are the 
years between the first massiveiy popuiar vampire story, John Poiidori’s 
84-page The Vampyre (1819), and Bram Stoker’s Dracula, a period that 
inciudes such forebears as Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu's Canvilla (1871) 
and the epic, seriaiized penny dreadfui Varney the Vampire (1845-1847) 
by James Maicolm Rymer. However, with the rise of Gothic Studies, an 
increasing number of schoiars are deiving into monster iiterature of the 
past. A traiibiazer among them, Christopher Frayiing began his work in the 
fieid in the 1 970s when he wrote Vampyres: Lord Byron to Count Dracula, 
one of the earliest and most infiuentiai books about vampire iiterature in 
the laoos, which was reissued this faii in an updated edition by Thames 
S Hudson and retitied Vampyres: Genesis and Resurrection From Count 
Dracula to Vampirella. 

Frayiing got his first taste of the creatures of the night via Terence Fish- 
er’s Hormr of Dracula in 1 958, when he snuck in to see the fiim at eieven 



years oid; its iconography and imagery fascinated him. Later, while he 
was at university studying the French phiiosophers of the Eniightenment, 
he encountered vampires once again. This time in the form of a series of 
vampire epidemics that had stricken both Eastern Europe and Greece in 
the 18th century, which aii the prominent phiiosophers of the day sought 
to expiain. 

“i quickly realized that this Hammer Films thing wasn’t just for a guilty 
pleasure to be watched at late-night movies, but actually was a key part 
of European culture and it really began there,” says Frayiing. “So I started 
doing some detective work and, of course, the interesbng thing is when I 
first started wribng about vampires, which was in the early 1970s, I was 
almost on my own in the old British Museum round library and I was sitting 
there studying gothic literature and everyone treated me with great suspi- 
cion. The porters would arrive in white gloves and hand me a pulp novel 
of the 1930s or some obscure Victorian penny dreadful or some yellowing 
vampire story as if, you know, I had leprosy. It was very, very rare to study 
the gothic and one of the biggest changes that's happened since I first got 
interested in this in the 70s and today. Is the way the gothic has moved 
from the margin to the mainstream." 

The 201 6 edition of l/ampyresfuncfons as a crash course in 1 9th-centu- 




ry vampire fiction, with a look back at the folklore 
and real-world vampire epidemics that helped 
birth it (they weren’t really vampire epidemics, 
of course, just illnesses and other anomalies 
yet to explained by science). The first half of 
the book houses a 128-page Literary History of 
bloodsuckers, while the latter is comprised of An 
Anthology, which reprints portions of many of 
the texts that Frayling discusses in his essay, in- 
cluding translations from epidemic reports dat- 
ing back to the first half of the 1 700s, excerpts 
from major works such as the aforementioned 
The Vampyre (and the “Fragment of a Story” that 
Lord Byron wrote during the ghost story session 
at Villa Diodati that served as the basis for it) 
and Varney the Vampire (both are tales about 
vampiric aristocrats who prey on others). It also 
Includes lesser known vampiric entries by au- 
thors such as Alexandre Dumas, E.T.A. Hoffman 
and Alexis Tolstoy, reprinted portions from Bram 
Stoker’s research and working papers for Drac- 
ula, along with an excerpt from the novel and his 
short story "Dracula’s Guest.” 

“I saw Dracula as the great synthesis of this 
very rich literature of the 18 th and 19th centu- 
ries,” says Frayling of how his research formed 
this book, “[Stoker] managed to touch virtually 
every aspect of the vampire and, in fact, invent- 
ed some new rules of his own. So I got fascinat- 
ed by the genesis of that,” 

Frayling researched the geneology of Stoker’s 
story, digging up vampire tales in the British Mu- 
seum Library, or sometimes only references to 
now-lost stories, which have all but been forgot- 
ten despite their popularity at the time. 

"I worked on what I called my Vampire Mosa- 
ic," explains Frayling, “which was trying to do a 
kind of definite list, although that’s rash to say 
so, of all the vampire stories that happened be- 
tween 1 81 9, the publication of Polidori's Vampy- 
re, and 1897, the publication of Bram Stoker’s 
\Dracula], so I could see all the elements which 
[Stoker] synthesized. It was virgin territory in 
those days.” 

Frayling’s “mosaic” is included in Vampyres 
(along with a variety of author portraits, artwork, 
book covers and playbills). From it blossomed 
the four key archetypes that define vampire liter- 
ature of 19th century: the Satanic Lord (a cruel, 
aristocratic sort, born from The Vampyre's Lord 
Ruthven), the Fatal Woman (also aristocratic, but 
a seductive femme fatale), the Unseen Force 
(essentially “Spiritual Vampirism,” largely pop- 
ularized by American writers) and The Folkloric 
Vampire (usually involving the peasantry and of- 
ten political in their telling, most of these came 
out of Russia). 

“[Vampire fiction] is probably the first example 
in cultural history of something that starts in high 
culture with Lord Byron, becomes popular with 
Polidori and then suddenly becomes mass me- 
dia entertainment in the 1820s,” says Frayling. 
“There were five or six versions of [The Vampy- 
re] as a play, they were rip-off stories. The first 


vampire novel was written in France, it’s called 
Lord Ruthven ou les Vampires and it’s all a spin- 
off from Polidori, so the world was ready for 
this. I think it’s partly the late gothic novel; ever 
since the 1780s there’d been a build-up toward 
this, and in a way the gothic was running out 
of steam at the level of serious novels, but at 
the level of popular culture it was just beginning 
to catch fire. ... And [the character] Ruthven be- 
comes ‘a great' in the way that he's like James 
Bond or Bourne or whatever. He becomes a sort 
of distillation of all that interest in the gothic.” 

Frayling also notes that the tales held appeal 
to the masses because they 
poked fun at aristocrats, 
who were often seen as a 
metaphorical bloodsuckers. 

The Satanic Lord and Fatal 
Woman archetypes were 
mainstays in England and 
France, and. Interesting- 
ly, even when the stories 
reached the height of their 
popularity, they didn’t evolve 
to become more inclusive for 
their new, wider audience. 

There simply was no such 
thing as a working class 
vampire. 

“It’s very odd,” says Fray- 
ling. “The strength of this 
image of the predatory aris- 
tocrat or the predatory ruling class was so strong 
on both genders, whether it’s the bloody count- 
ess or the count. The only working class vam- 
pires I found weren’t vampires at all, they were 
French necrophlllacs. ... It takes the 20th centu- 
ry, really, for it to place the vampire in ordinary 
everyday settings. Somehow the iconography of 
the castle, Eastern Europe, exoticism, the ruling 
class, gypsies living in the foothills, all that sort 


takes a long time to shake that off. Actually, you 
could argue, that in many respects it’s not until 
the 1970s with Stephen King’s Salem's Lot anti 
Anne Rice’s Interview With the Vampire that it 
actually shakes that. That vampires are okay in 
small-town America In Stephen King and vam- 
pires have a psychology and an Inner life in Anne 
Rice, and both are basically saying, 'Shake off 
those tradibonal accoutrements of the vampire 
story, let’s look at it from a different perspec- 
tive and see if there’s mileage,' and of course 
there was tons In It. So Buffy anti Twilight start 
there in the mid-1970s, but 
there’s none of that in the 
19th century." 

So, our present-day vam- 
pires are really just that: 
very modern. They only 
reached their current form 
recently, just when their 
aristocratic ancestors were 
in danger of becoming out- 
moded and obsolete. Giv- 
en that, it seems Frayling 
may have different feelings 
about the bloodsuckers’ pop 
culture staying power; it’s 
not simply about our desire 
for eternal life, is it? 

"I think it’s a real myth," 
he opines. “If you want a 
myth that [looks at] close human relationships, 
at dominance and dependence, at carnivores 
and herbivores, and for teenagers going to the 
cinema who are just sort of discovering sex and 
are rather frightened of it, all of that gets en- 
compassed in the vampire myth and like all good 
myths, it contains legions, you can tell the story 
in different ways to appeal to different genera- 
tions.” Q 



Fang Fiction: An 1871 Illustration for Sheridan Le Fanu's Carmilla by D.M. Friston from The Dark Blue 
magazine, and lopposite) imagery from the 1914 short story collection Dracula’s Guest 


of thing, seems to be part of the baggage and it 





THAT OLD BUCK 
HILLS MAGIC 


BLAIR WITCH 

Starring James Allen McCune, Callle Hernandez 

and Corbin Reid 

Directed by Adam WIngard 

Written by Simon Barrett 

Llonsgate 

If you expect to get anything out of Blair Witch, 
you gotta let go of The Blair Witch Project The 
1 999 movie, which pioneered the modern found- 
footage aesthetic, was lightning 
in a camcorder. It was the right 
concept at the right time marketed 
the right way, using the early days 
of the Internet to blur the line 
between fact and fiction in a way 
that probably hadn’t been done 
so effectively since Orson Welles’ 
panic-inducing War of the Worlds 
broadcast in 1938. 

Trying replicate the BWP 
experience would be idiotic and 
director Adam Wingard and writer 
Simon Barrett (the guys behind 
solid genre flicks A Horrible Way 
to Die, You’m Nextand The Guest) 
don’t try, instead delivering a sickly chiller that 
turns into a funhouse ride. 

Discounting the steaming pile of studio stupid 
that was Book of Shadows: Blair Witch 2, Blair 


Witch - formerly The Woods until a surprise 
reveal in July - is a sequel that sees James 
(James Allen McClune), brother of missing 
filmmaker Heather Donahue, lead a group 
into the forest after finding a video online that 
suggests she may, somehow, still be out there. 
Amongst the backpackers are Lisa (Callle 
Hernandez), a filmmaker capturing his journey, 
plus two locals who claim to have found the 
tape. Six of ’em, equipped with modern head- 
mounted cameras and a drone (gimmicky), enter 
the Black Hills near Burkittsville, Maryland, and 
upon finding those familiar stick avatars decide 
to book it. D’oh, too late - 
they’re playthings for the 
Blair Witch, who drives them 
towards that mysterious house 
in the forest. 

Aside tram the characters’ 
logically satisfying decision to 
try to GTFO as soon as things 
get creepy, Wingard and 
Barrett nicely expand upon 
the Blair Witch mythology, 
add some bizarre body horror 
and conjure up some killer 
mindfucks with time and 
space folding back on itself. 
While a couple jump-scares 
are really effective, some are just cheap. But 
what they didn’t capture was that realistic 
aesthetic; some of the cast members are actory 
actors with perfect skin (Heather, Mike and Josh 


in SWPfelt like real people, which anchored us), 
and it feels like there are missed opportunities to 
be ghastly (think of the bundle of eyes and teeth 
in the original film). 

Despite that, Blair Witch delivers on a visceral 
level. It’ll spook ya if you let it, but it may not 
linger like that ol’ Black Hills magic. 

DAVE ALEXANDER 


VEXING AND HEXING 


MARK OF THE WITCH 

starring Paulie Rojas, Nancy Wolfe and Maria Olsen 
Written and directed by Jason Bognacki 
United Front Entertainment 

It makes sense that both Jess Franco and 
Dario Argento are thanked in Mark of the Witcifs 
end credits. The bloody fingerprints of those Eu- 
ro-horror icons are all over every artfully-dam- 
aged frame of this low-budget phantasmagoria 
from American writer/director Jason Bognacki. 
Like Franco and Argento, Bognacki has little 
interest in conventional storytelling methods. 
Instead, he deploys beautiful, bold and bizarre 
images to tell a tale that Is meant to be felt 
(feared?) more than understood. Like the best 
and worst of Franco and Argento, that is both 
good and bad. 

Ohginally titled Another (thank you. The 
Witcti), Mark of the W/fcft stars newcomer Paulie 
Rojas as Jordyn, a wide-eyed orphan of dubious 
parentage. On her eighteenth birthday Jordyn 






starts having visions of a malevolent woman 
(Starry Eyes' Maria Olsen) who seems deter- 
mined to take over her life. Could it be her long- 
lost mother, even though her Aunt Ruth (Nancy 
Wolfe) told her that she died years earlier? 

Soon Jordyn starts losing time and ending up 
in strange places with no memory of how she 
got there. As her grip on reality slips away, she 
makes a last-ditch effort (with Ruth’s help) to 
hold onto herself before she’s overtaken by what 
seems to be the workings of an actual wich. 

Or something. 

Mark of the Witch is, to be 
generous, loosely plotted. 
Bognacki focuses on creat- 
ing a mood of dread thanks 
to ominous music, sound de- 
sign and the aforementioned 
strange imagery. Too bad 
he's let down by the wooden 
performance of his lead. Ro- 
jas is beautiful but does not convincingly portray 
the terror Jordyn must be enduring. By contrast, 
Maria Olsen makes for a terrifying witch, one you 
believe would gladly sacritice newborn babies in 
pursuit of eternal youth. 

Mark of the Witcifs genesis as a short film is 
evident in its scant 79-minute running time, an 
astonishing ten minutes of which are taken up by 
the end credits. The film’s visual inventiveness, 
especially given its obvious shoestring budget, 
is both unexpected and commendable, but por- 
tentous dialogue and weak storytelling make 
MarkofUie Witch a mixed (hex) bag. 

SEAN PLUMMER 


TBora“?.W!l?.s 

THE GREASY STRANGLER 

Starring Michael St Michaels, Sky Elobar 

and Elizabeth Oe Razzo 

Directed by Jim Hosking 

Written by Jim Hosking and Toby Harvard 

FiltnRise 

With his ghastly/entertaining “G is for 
Grandad” segment of ABCs of Death 2. Jim 
Hosking announced himself as a purveyor of a 
particular brand of perverse picture-making, 
rooted in uneasy family relations. It finds 
fuller flower In The Greasy Strangler, which 
demonstrates Hosking's complete commitment 
to his weird worldview. Its lead characters, Big 
Ronnie (Michael St. Michaels) and his grown son 
Brayden (Sky Elobar), are In the habit of calling 
each other “bullshit artists,” but Hosking, who 
scripted the feature with Toby Harvard, clearly 
is not one - he believes in this warped material. 
Unfortunately, the movie also makes evident that 
it works better in the short form. 

The Greasy Stangier\s unapologetically gross 
and, yes, greasy. Big Ronnie and Brayden live in 
a filthy home, eat yucky food and are partial to 
wearing women’s clothing, when not exposing 
themselves, which in Big Ronnie’s case means 


revealing an oversized prosthetic schlong. Sex, in 
fact, is a motivating factor in the movie’s storyline 
- such as it is - in which uber dorky Brayden 
somehow lands a girlfhend. Janet (Elizabeth 
De Razzo) is a clearly adventurous young 
woman who meets the father and son when 
she goes on one of their cheesy 
“Disco Tours.” Unfortunately for 
Brayden’s happiness. Big Ronnie 
quickly begins devoting himself 
to stealing Janet away from 
him. Oh yes, and as he admits 
to Brayden early on. Big Ronnie 
is also the title murderer, who 
coats himself In grease before 
dispatching unfortunate victims, 
with methods not limited to 
strangling. 

Despite the mayhem. The 
Greasy Strangier is less a horror film than a 
successor to the early comedies of John Waters, 
which paired dysfunctional family relations with 
extreme gross-outs. The crucial difference is that 
where there was some sense of understanding 
and empathy with the misfits in the likes of Pink 
Flamingos, where in the characters and their 
grotesque behavior are simply on display, with 
no real rooting interest. As a result, a little of 
the movie’s appalling attitude goes a long way, 
and a sense of repetition sets in after the first 
fifteen minutes or so. Hosking's dedication to his 
depraved, puerile people is admirable, but he 
wants us to wallow in the muck without giving us 
a reason to care. And I call bullshit on that. 

MICHAEL GINGOLD 


ERANCESCA 

Starring Raul Gederlini, SiMna Grippaldi 
and Luis Emilio Rodriguez 
Directed by Luciano Onetti 
Written by Luciano and NIcoias OnetU 
MVD Fiims 

You have to admire Francesca, but you do 
not have to like it. Thanks to canny producbon 
design, dubbing and camera effects, Argentinean 
filmmaking brothers Luciano and Nicolas Onetti 


(Sonno ProfondOi convincingly replicate the 
look and feel of 1970s Italian gialli With their 
second feature. Too bad they also replicate 
the horror subgenre's penchant for superficial 
characterization, spotty plotting and tendency to 
favour style over substance. 

Francesca stars Luis Emilio 
Rodriguez as Inspector Bruno 
Moretti, a Roman detective charged 
with investigating a series of bizarre 
murders. The killer leaves coins on 
the eyes of the victims and notes 
at the crime scene quoting Dante 
Alighieri’s The Divine Comedy that 
allude to their sins. Apparently 
the red-gloved killer is looking 
to cleanse society of its corrupt 
souls. Flashbacks indicate that 
the killer may be Francesca, the 
damaged daughter of a high-profile couple who 
disappeared some fifteen years earlier. 

We do not know if the Onetti brothers used a 
checklist to create Francesca, but it sure seems 
like it. The music (by Luciano) often recalls 
Goblin’s macabre prog rock. Scenes feature 
ancient technology - from typewriters to archaic 
reel-to-reel tape recorders - in order to recreate 
the time period. Even 
the title font replicates 
the feel of early ’70s 
gialli. Then there are the 
genre tropes: creepy 
dolls, off-kilter angles, 
childhood trauma, sexual 
perversion, and, for 
complete authenticity, the 
Spanish cast’s dialogue Is 
dubbed into Italian. 

For those horror 
fans who have seen all 
the major gialli produced in Italy in the '70s, 
Francesca is a worthy addition to your viewing 
experience. But beyond Its value as an exercise 
in nostalgic style, what is there? The reveal of the 
villain is no big surprise, the twist'ending makes 
no sense, and the set pieces are hampered by 
a lack of gore, budget and imagination. The 
harsh reality is that Francesca, like the films 
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SHOUT I’NOT-SO-SIIEET 


SCAREWAVES 

Independent Entertainment 

The best thing abojt horror anthologies is that each story Is short, so If you get 
bored, fed up or mildly suicidal, just remember It'll be over soon. In Scarewaves, 
Amos Satan Is a radio host wrapping up his last show, when he decides to spin 
four sicii tales for a final thrill. Two of 'em are humdrum affairs about guys trying 
to kill their girlfriends, and there's a half-decent one about a former cop trying to live with the fact 
that he accidentally shot a child. The best of the bunch Is a bizarre tale about an artist who preys 
upon his curvaceous models at the stroke of midnight, but that's only because of the gratuitous 
nudity. Sigh. 

BODY COUNT: 13 

BEST DEATH: Whacked with a baseball bat 


KNOW WHEN TO POLO ’EM 



THE DARK DEALER 

MVD Visual 

Next we join a blackjack table where three men play for their souls against 
a demon with a deadly agenda. Each player has a tale: there's the Louisiana 
bluesman whose music was stolen by a record exec, the sadistic criminal who 
stumbles upon an eccentric old man with a terrible secret, and a kid who robs his 
dad's pharmaceutical company to impress his crackhead girlfriend. Originally released in 1995, 
TTieOarfrOea/erlsacool throwbacktowhatmade horror movies so awesomein that era. Including 
the laughableclothes(remember shoulder pads, girls?) and goofy special effects. If you want a fun 
dose of caro syrup and latex, this is definitely the film for you. 

BODY COUNT: 7 

BEST DEATH: Security guard ripped In half 


DOUSTiNG THOMAS 


TOM HDLLAND'STWISTED TALES 

Imagine Entertainment 

I expect a lot from Tom Holland, the guy who brought us Fright Night and Child's 
Play. So when I saw that he made an anthology with a cast that included James 
Duval [Donnie Darko), Danielle Harris (various Halloween movies), Angela Bettis 
(A^ay) and Ray Wise [Twin Peak^, I was in. Clocking in at 142 minutes. Holland 
cranks out nine uneven tales (made as online shorts) that range from thoroughly enjoyable 
("Shockwave" and “Boom") to mind-numbingly awful ("Cached” and “To Hell With You") to what- 
the-fuck? (“The Pizza Guy" and "Vampire's Dance"). To turn this ordeal into a drinking game, just 
take a shot every time Tom introduces himself or you see a horror actor you vaguely recognize. 
ProostI 

BODY COUNT: 20 

BEST DEATH: Eaten by a giant worm 


UST CHANCE LANCE 
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that inspired it, IcxDks great but does not stand up to 
scrutiny. 

Peccato - that's Italian for “what a shame." 

SEAN PLUMMER 


OBTUSE SPOUSAL ABUSE 


THE PERFECT HUSBAND 

Starring Gabrielia Wright Bret Roberts and Carl Wharton 
Directed by Lucas Pavetto 
Written by Lucas Pavettoand Massimo Vavassori 
Artsploitation Films 

Losing a child is one of life's cruelest blows, and the 
grief of it can tear a couple apart. This psychological 
toll has been explored to gruesome effect in films as 
diverse as Pet Sematary, Fetus and AnSchrist. The 
latter, notorious for the sex and violence presented in 
it, is but one obvious influence on Italian fimmaker 
Lucas Pavetto’s feature-length, English-language 
revamp of his 2011 shortfim The Per^ct Husband. 

Viola (Gabrielia Wright) reluctantly agrees to a 
weekend getaway with Nicola (Bret Roberts) at his 
uncle’s remote mountain 
cabin to work on their 
troubled marriage. It’s 
intimated in flashback 
vignettes that they're grieving 
the stillbirth of their first child. 

They bicker, hide vices from 
each other - him pills, her 
cigarettes - while trying to 
recapture their love (as an 
ominous presence seems to 
lurk on the periphery). After 
Viola accidentally knocks hersell unconscious while 
fleeing in panic through the woods and is rescued by 
a forest ranger who happens upon her, Nicola accuses 
her of infidelity and attacks her with an axe. Escaping 
into the night, minus a couple of fingers, Viola flees for 
her life with her deranged husband in pursuit. 

Pavetto aims for the slow burn - building tension 
through character development in the first half of 
the film to make the explosively violent second half 
emotionally resonant and consequently more horrific 
- but the actors have little material to work with and 
are just not up to the task. As a result, there is a lot 
of exquisite scenery and awkward interaction before 
Pavetto gets to the meat of the film: torture porn. 

Viola allows herself to be handcuffed, on the 
pretense of a little kink in their lovemaking, but is 
instead burned with a cigarette, beaten and mutilated 
before escaping into the woods - only to be brutally 
raped by a random squatter in a completely gratuitous 
scene uncomfortably reminiscent of Irreversible 
(2002). Then all this cruelty is upended in a climactic 
twist straight out of Haute Tension (2003). 

The Perfect Husband\s as pretty as it is appalling and 
is well represented in high-definition. Extras include 
26 minutes of backstage footage, the original six- ' 
minute short, and three trailers for other Artsploitation 
titles. It airi’1 no walk in the woods. 
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RICHARD BRAKE, WHO PLAYS ROB ZOMBIE’S LATEST 
PAINTED PSYCHO IN , WANTS YOU TO MEET 
YOUR DOOM-HEAD , 


ANDY BURNS 


F ROB ZOMBIE HAS HIS WAY, HIS ULTRA-VIOLENT HALLOW- 
EEN-THEMED HORROR FILM 31 WILL HAVE INTRODUCED A 
NEW ENTRY INTO THE PANTHEON OF MEMORABLE KILLERS. 
This one Is a palnted-laced sadist named Doom-Mead, who’s paid to 
put players o1 the game 31 In serious pain. 

The sixth film from Zombie tells the story 
of six carnival workers who are kidnapped 
and forced to fight for their lives in a desert- 
ed maze-llke building for the pleasure of three 
debauched aristocrats. The teatured players 
are all part of Zombie’s repertory of repeat 
performers, including Malcolm McDowell, 

Meg Foster, Jeff Daniel Phillips and Zombie's 
wife, Sheri Moon Zombie. And while all of 
them appear to be having a bloody good time 
on screen, it’s another Zombie stalwart, Rich- 
ard Brake, who unquestionably has the most 
memorable role as Doom-Head. 

It's a part that Brake, who fans may rec- 
ognize from his role as the Night King in the 
fourth and fifth seasons of Game of Thrones, 
didn’t think twice about stepping into. 

“My agent said, 'Read the script and let me 
know if you want to do it,’” Brake recalls. “I 
think it’s the only time I’ve ever said, ‘I don’t 
need to read it If Rob wants me in his film, 

I’m in his film. Say yes!’ I loved working with 
him on Halloween II and sure as hell wanted to 
work with him again.” 

While Halloween II (2009) had a troubled 
shoot, according to various comments from 
the director over the years, he and Brake managed to establish a strong 
working relationship on set. 

“I played a necrophllliac coroner," says Brake. ”1 also had a cool death 
scene. I remember wanting to make it seem as real as possible - really get 


the feeling of what it must be like to be bleeding to death after a car crash. 
I think I say ‘fuck’ a lot. [laughs] I remember Rob saying later it was one of 
his favourite death scenes. That’s a big compliment coming from Rob, he’s 
seen and filmed a lot of death!" 

In 31, Brake is the one dishing out the death as Doom-Head, one of a 
group of maniacal clowns hired to kill the cap- 
tured carnles. Brake approached the role with 
the goal of making the character as terrifyingly 
real as possible. 

”1 prepare for all my roles pretty much the 
same way,” he says. "Ultimately I wanted to 
make sure he was a real living person, and not 
some caricature. One of the key things about 
Doom-Head Is he loves his job and takes it very 
seriously. He takes pride in his work, just like 
an architect or a carpenter might. Except his 
work Is killing people.” 

Perhaps the character’s greatest moment 
comes at the very beginning of the film, with 
an Intense monologue Brake delivers to a cap- 
tured pastor played by Daniel Roebuck (anoth- 
er Zombie regular). 

"It’s so well written and so beautifully shot,” 
raves Brake. ”1 was determined not to fuck it 
up. I love that opening. Best thing I've ever 
done. We shot it In one long take. I think we did 
about three, maybe four takes. ... I’ve worked 
with some big name directors and Rob is by far 
my favourite. Not to mention he writes great 
characters and dialogue. It’s no surprise we all 
say yes when he wants us in a film.” 

Without spoiling anything, 31 leaves things wide open for the return of 
Doom-Head. Brake jokes about his own ideas for a sequel. 

“Maybe a rom-com. A Doom-Head rom-com. Yeah, that would be twist- 
ed.” 






A pair of commentaries has also been added. 
One is a very convivial conversation between 
Speer and co-stars Susan Lanier, Michael Ber- 
ryman and Janus Blythe, moderated by Michael 
Felsher. The other is a highfalutin’ academic talk 
by film studies lecturer Mikel J. Koven, delving 
into Hill^ use of mythology and other tropes and 
the real-life Sawney Bean brood that inspired 
Craven’s story. Rounding out the extras are nine- 
teen minutes of sometimes very amusing out- 
takes and a booklet containing scholarly analysis 
of the movie’s key themes by critic Brad Ste- 
vens and an entertaining rundown of its screen 
spinoffs by disc producer Ewan Cant. You’ll want 
to give this release eyes for sure. 

MICHAEL GINGOLD 


STILL A little mad 


PSYCHO IViTHE BEGINNING (1990) 

starring Anthony Perkins, CCH Pounder 
and Henry Thomas 
Directed by Mick Garris 
Written by Joseph Stefano 
Shouti Factory 


CBAVir WES 


THE HILLS HAVE EYES (1977) 

Starring Susan Lanier, Robert Houston and Martin Speer 
Written and directed by Wes Craven 
Arrow Video 

Forty years after it was filmed in the harsh, 
forbidding California desert. The Hills Have Eyes 
still stands as one of filmmaker Wes Craven’s 
crowning achievements. Revisiting the theme 
of a "nice" family reverting to savagery when 
confronted by a murderous one, which he first 
explored in The Last House on ttie Left, Craven 
created a movie whose violence still shocks and 
whose themes still reso- 
nate. 

When the road-tripping 
Carters (whose moniker 
references then-sitting 
President Jimmy) break 
down in the desert turf of a 
feral family named for the 
planets (or Roman gods), 
the stage is set for one of 
’70s horror’s most gruel- 
ling survival contests. With 
an atmosphere somewhat 
reminiscent of The Texas 
Chainsaw Massacre (the movies shared produc- 
tion designer Robert Burns), Hills establishes its 


own chilling identity and remains potent stuff, 
with one of the most savage home-invasion se- 
quences - in this case, the home is 
a trailer -in genre history. 

Arrow’s Blu-ray showcases 
a new remastered widescreen 
transfer with well-realized colours 
and solid grain structure, bolstered 
by a wealth of bonus features. 

Some of these are ported over 
from the now out-of-print Anchor 
Bay two-DVD set, including a lively 
audio commentary by Craven and 
producer Peter Locke; the excel- 
lent documentary Looking Back on The Hills 
Have Eyes, in which the director, 
his collaborators and cast recall the 
challenges of the locations, violent 
scenes and MPAA; and an impres- 
sive gallery of photos and promo art. 
Among the fresh meat is a pair of 
on-camera interviews: actor Martin 
Speer echoes his colleagues’ warm 
feelings for Craven and chilly night- 
shoot set memories from Looking 
Back, and has a great anecdote 
involving a fan at a convention; and 
composer Don Peake goes into in- 
triguing detail about his use of un- 
usual instruments and other objects, even props 
from the film itself to create the score. 


Back before prequels were officially much of 
a “thing," Anthony Perkins reprised his role as 
everyone’s favourite mama’s boy and taxidermy 
aficionado to conclude a cinema legacy started 
by Alfred Hitchcock 30 years earlier. Originally 
broadcast on cable TV, Psycho IV: The Beginning 
is the least successful of the series, but with 
Perkins on board and Olivia Hussey giving it her 
all as Norman’s domineering mother, the Mick 
Garris-helmed film manages a passable send-off 
to one of cinema’s most fasci- 
nating psychopaths. 

Made two years before An- 
thony Perkins’ death in 1992, 
Psycho IV: The Beginning is 
not a true prequel as with the 
later Bates MotelVJ series, but 
takes place in the present, with 
a no-longer-institutionalized 
Norman (Perkins) confiding 
in the hosts of a call-in radio 
show. Struggling with news 
of his wife’s (CCH Pounder: The Orpharfi preg- 
nancy, he discusses how, as a youth (played by 
Henry Thomas: E.T.), he took care of the motel 
with his erratic and emofional mom Norma (Hus- 
sey: Black Christmas, eventually poisoning her 
and her brutish boyfriend (Tom Schuster). Then, 
dressing as Norma, he recalls murdering other 
women who came on to him. Concerned he may 
pass along his killer genes^ he plans to meet his 
wife in his boyhood house and escape his past, 
one way or another. 

Featuring a script by original Psycho screen- 
writer Joseph Stefano, Psycho IV is mostly in- 
terested in humanizing Norman, with uneven 
results. It hits many of the expected notes - in- 
cestuous overtones, Norma’s humiliation of Nor- 
man, Norman’s awkwardness and a handful of 
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callbacks to the anginal film. But aside from the 
(mostly bloodless) killings, the tone is more trag- 
edy than horror - focused on Norman develop- 
ing a split personality as a result of his mother's 
cruelty. It may help us understand him better, 
but it’s pretty far from the tone established by 
Hitchcock. While things pick up in the fiery finale, 
even compared to the previous sequels Psycho 
IV\s something of a cold shower. 

PAUL GORUPE 


SWORD IS MIGHTIER 
THAN THE PEN 


THEATRE GF BLOOD (19731 

starring Vincent Price, Diana Rigg and ian Hendry 
Directed by Dougies Hickox 
Written by Anthony Greviiie-Beii 
Twilight Time 

It's more than possible to regard Theatre of 
Blood as Vincent Price’s crowning achievement 
in homor, having concluded the 1960s with a 
bevy of Edgar Allan Poe classics and rendered 
one his finest dramatic performances in the ex- 
quisitely grim Witchfinder General {\9b8). The- 
atre was ahead of its time because it represents 
a bold step forward in Grand Guignol dark com- 
edy that must have delighted critics in the know 
and appalled tightwad reviewers who just didn't 
get the brilliant mordant wit in Anthony Gre- 
vllle-BeH's script. 

Price is Edward Lionheart, a massive egotist 
whose intended suicide transforms the bellow- 
ing blowhard into the producer and star of a vag- 
abond troupe. Upon the second anniversary of 
the day he was robbed of the You’re-The-Best- 
Ever statue, he starts knocking oft the critics 
who voted tor a younger snot. 

Replicating the deaths from every Shake- 
speare play of his final season, critics are me- 
thodically hacked, dragged by horse, decapitat- 
ed, burned, fed to poodles. Impaled, drowned in 
wine, and have a heart being ripped out in grisly 
detail, while the last survivor is repeatedly taunt- 
ed before confronted with the thespian madness 
than runs in the veins of both father and daugh- 
ter Edwina (Diana Rigg). 

There are genuine shades 
of Dr. Phibes in Theatre, but 
underrated director Douglas 
Hickox (ZuluDawrti lets the pro- 
duction unfold like a production 
of Shakespeare in the Park, 
staging scenes in real loca- 
tions, and letting actors glance, 
pout, glower, grin and speak to 
an invisible audience. Price’s 
balance of drama and humour 
is perfect - if he’s not deliver- 
ing bon mots as last rites, he's 
compelllngly expressing his 
Inner spoiled teenager before dispatchihg his 
victims - while sexy Rigg also assumes different 


roles to tease victims, and viewers. 

Hickox’s second unit skills pay off with a stel- 
lar fencing duel that’s still untouchable for its 
balletic flow, while Michael J. Lewis’ score (iso- 
lated on Twilight Time's limited Blu-ray, along- 
side a commentary track with David Del Valle 
and Nick Redman) often covers death montages 
with velvety soft orchestral theme variations. The 
finale in a derelict theatre is superb, and co-star 
Ian Hendry (Ta/es from the C/ypf) closes the film 
with the perfect line to sum up TTieafre’s philo- 
sophical stance: a fun romp with chunky bloody 
bits, sex appeal, and elegance for audiences 
wanting a good time. Snooty critics and retentive 
twits need not attend. 

MARK R. HASAN 


MINDS Of A LUNATIC 


De Palma aficionados will split over Scream 
Factory's new edition of the director’s 1992 
thriller, which doesn’t tack on extra scenes, 
but instead reorders the exist- 
ing ones, as re-cut by director 
Peet Gelderblom from an earlier 
draft of De Palma’s script. This 
new edition toys with the film's 
chronology in a manner that, at 
least for this cribc, is pleasingly 
disorienting, improving on the 
theatrical cut. 

The story itself is both in- 
volving and ludicrous. Jenny 
O’Keefe (Lolita Davidovich: True 
Detectivdi is unhappily married 
to child psychologist Carter 
Nix (John Lithgow: Dextei), and hooks up with 
farmer flame Jack (Steven Bauer). What she 


Theatre of Blood 


doesn’t count on is that Nix is only one facet of 
her husband’s many personalities, one of which 
is fuelled by jealous, murderous rage - and 
that's only the beginning of the labyrinthine plot. 

Lithgow’s job is to hold this all together, and 
how well you think he succeeds is likely down to 
how much tun you’re having with his unhinged 
performance, which gets more audacious as 
Nix's mind fragments into his multiple person- 
alities. Lithgow shares screen time with various 
versions of himself 
- ranging from a cig- 
arette-smoking hood- 
lum to his own father, 
complete with Norwe- 
gian accent. 

It helps that the flick 
is also full of typical 
De Palma flourishes 
(slow motion, split di- 
opter lenses, canted 
angles, and long, cho- 
reographed Steadicam 
takes). Shots are expertly staged and overflow- 
ing with imagery that warrants a second or third 
look. A tip of the hat is also due to frequent col- 
laborators Paul Hirsch (editor), Stephen H. Bu- 
rum (cinematographer) and Pino Donaggio for 
his lush score. 

In Cain, De Palma continues to put his own 
personal spin on Hitchcock's work - here. Psy- 
cho is an obvious influence, not just in its exam- 
ination of the protagonist’s psychology but also 
the plot structure. Several key sequences are 
lorn from Hitch's original, right down to the post- 
er, superimposing a skull over Lithgow's face. 

Whether you think this is a lesser De Palma 
entry or an overlooked gem that rides the line 
between silly and sumptuous, you have to give 
Scream Factory props for delivering both cuts 
and a wealth of supplementary material, Includ- 
ing inten/iews with Lithgow and Paul Hirsch, and 
Gelderblom explaining his re-cut version. 

JEFF SZPIRGUS 



RAISING CAIN (19921 

Starring John Lithgow, Lolita Davidovich 
and Steven Bauer 

Written and directed by Brian De Palma 
Scream Factory 
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TENEBRAE(1983)"™ 

Starring Tony Franciosa, Oarla Nicolodi 
and Giuliano Gemma. 

Written and Directed by Dario Argento 
Synapse HI ms 

The carnage is spectacular: an axe is embed- 
ded in a cranium and several backs, and near 
the end a victim literally paints her kitchen with 
a geyser of blood. With Tenebrae, Dario Argento 
was marking his return to the g/Mow'lh a literal 
splash. 

After making the supernatural shockers Sus- 
piria and Inferno, the filmmaker went back to 
the subgenre that started his horror career, in- 
jecting Tenebrae with plenty of his trademark 
style. The story of an American novelist (Antho- 
ny Franciosa) confronted by a sadistic admirer 
during an Italian book tour, the film uses dreamy 
flashbacks as Argento focuses on chapters 
from the killer’s past that detail torment and a 
taste for elaborately orchestrated slashings and 
hackings. In classic giallo style, the identity of 
the axe-wielding monster is held back until the 
bloody end, allowing audiences to finger more 
than a few suspects until “the impossible be- 
comes the possible" - basically whomever is left 
alive with appendages intact 

With plausibility taking a backseat to viscer- 
al shocks, Tenebrae flows 
with confidence in story, style 
and stojcture. Argento's flu- 
id camera glides, tracks and 
swoops like a bird of prey. 

Voyeuristic faces peer through 
cracks and holes before 
glass-shattering mayhem en- 
sues; the filmmaker’s fixation 
on mouth trauma and death 
drool abound; and the women 
are stunning in both life and death. Memorable 
characters include a manipulative agent (a giddy 
John Saxon) and a suave detective (the great Gi- 


uliano Gemma), whose bad decisions propel the 
generally stable plot. 

A tasteful backdrop of ’80s pastel colours, set 
decor and modem architecture provides a can- 
vas of calm upon which blood is dap- 
pled and sprayed in vivid red - Syn- 
apse’s restored transfer is gorgeous, 
and even in mono, the bopping, part- 
synth score beautifully supports the 
mayhem, ensuring a demise unfolds 
like a complete song with libretto and 
solos of sonic and aural horror. 

Synapse didn’t port over the Anchor 
Bay extras (so keep that old DVD!), but 
we’ve got a new commentary and the 
feature-length doc Yellow Fever: The 
Rise and Fall of the Giallo to contextu- 
alize what’s arguably Argento’s last great entry 
in the subgenre. 

MARK R. HASAN 


GHOST GIRL BIUES 


LADY IN WHITE 119881""'' 

starring Lukas Haas, Jason Presson and Alss Rocco 
Written and directed by Frank LaLoggia 
Stwut! Factory 

If Ray Bradbury and Stephen King had collabo- 
rated on a story set in a Norman Rockwell paint- 
ing, it's easy to imagine the result would’ve been 
The Lady in White. The 1 988 movie was 
a passion project of Frank LaLoggia 
[Fear No Evil), who not only wrote and 
directed, but co-produced and scored 
the movie. 

It sees a writer returning to his idyllic 
hometown and recalling the haunting 
Halloween in the 1960s that changed 
his life (like I said, very Bradbury and 
King). Lukas Haas {Brick, Inceptiorii 
stars as Frankie Scarlatti, a preteen boy 
who lives with his widowed father Angelo (Alex 
Rocco), antagonistic but loving older brother 
Geno and grandparents. After class Halloween 


party, bullies lock Frankie in the coat room. The 
ghost of a murdered girl appears to him just be- 
fore her killer (obscured in darkness) arrives to 
retrieve something that fell down a grate while 
he committed the crime. Sur- 
prised by Frankie (who’s con- 
cealed by his Dracula mask), 
he chokes the boy nearly to 
death. The school janitor, 
a black man, is accused of 
the assault and the murder/ 
disappearance of numerous 
other children, which sets off 
racial tensions in the town. 

But Frankie suspects it’s 
someone else after not only 
finding evidence to the con- 
trary, but being visited by the ghosts of both 
the girl and her mother, the Lady in White, who 
committed suicide after her child's death and 
now haunts the cliffs at the edge of town. When 
Frankie eventually realizes who the murderer is, 
the killer pursues him, stirring up the spirits in 
the process. That reveal may be rather obvious 
now, but us kids who saw the movie in the ’80s 
were floored. 

Though billed as a “family horror movie,” The 
Lady in White earned cult status because it’s 
shockingly dark. Steeped in tragedy, it contains 
a disturbing amount of violence towards chil- 
dren, hair-raising supernatural scares and some 
damning (if heavy-handed) criticism of racism in 
small-town America, LaLoggia’s attempts to bal- 
ance it with some goofy humour only make the 
whole thing that much more surreal. 

The biggest problem with the film - made 
worse by Shout! Factory’s crisp Blu-ray release 
- are the really obvious green screen effects, 
but they’re forgivable. The two-disc set includes 
three different cuts of the movie, deleted scenes, 
behind-the-scenes footage, commentary, intro- 
ductions by LaLoggia and other goodies from the 
2005 DVD release. Consider this one a Hallow- 
een staple. 

DAVE ALEXANDER 
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hile horror movies have always 
attempted to enthrall audienc- 
es with a potent mix of sex and 
death, filmmakers also have to 
take care not to cross the accepted cultural and 
artistic standards of the day. While these themes 
sometimes lurked below the surface in super- 
natural films, this balancing act could be par- 
ticularly tricky in movies such as John Brahm's 
The Lodger (1 944), a tictionalization of the real 
Jack the Ripper case that explicitly incorporat- 
ed taboo topics. Released on Blu-ray from Kino 
this month, Brahm's tale of (almost) true crime 
tackles the serial slaughter of prostitutes at a 
time when sex and blood were largely forbidden 
under the Hays Code, a self-regulation inibative 
that Hollywood put in place in the 1930s. 

Based on a 1913 book. The Lodger hzd al- 
ready been adapted twice for the screen (includ- 
ing a pre-Code version by Hitchcock himself). As 
before, this version Is about a killer who boards 
with a family and Its attractive daughter, but 
while the original novel provides a somewhat 
sanitized take on the real story of the Ripper - 
It’s not Jack loose In Whitechapel, 
but “The Avenger” - this version 
refers explicitly to the real brutal 
killings, and their nasty details, 
largely implied through vague 
dialogue, Innuendo and other 
tricks used to slip ideas past the 
censors. 

Amidst reports of violent killings 
of local showgirls, the mysterious 
Slade (Laird Cregar) agrees to 
rent a room from a cash-strapped 
elderly couple (Sir Cedric Hard- 
wlcke and Sara Allgood). But 
Slade’s odd hours and chilly de- 
meanour eventually arouse their suspicion, and 
they wonder whether the lodger has designs 
on their daughter Kitty (Merle Oberon), a ris- 
ing stage starlet. But Slade must contend with 
another interested suitor. Inspector Warwick 
(George Sanders), Scotland Yard’s lead Investi- 
gator on the Ripper case, who Is called In when 


Kitty seems to be the killer’s next target. 

Though closer to the real Ripper mythos than 
previous adaptabons, Brahm’s version sbii dis- 
torts the nature of the original crimes to down- 
play their luridness. Instead of targeting prosti- 
tutes, Slade is Interested In music hall actresses, 
as he holds them responsible 
for “comupting” his deceased 
brother (the unsaid Implication 
being that he caught a dead- 
ly venereal disease). There 
was some precedence for this: 
Hitchcock's silent 1927 adap- 
tation has the killer obsessed 
with blonde models, while a 
more modern but interior 1932 
UK version (released in Ameri- 
ca as The Phantom Fiendf had 
murders improbably take place 
in telephone booths and fea- 
tured the landlords’ daughter as 
a phone operator, almost entirely removing any 
hint of sexual deviance. But Brahm Is careful to 
dodge the Code by merely suggestng the real 
profession of some the impoverished former ac- 
tresses stalked by Slade. 

Me also keeps the killing offscreen, using 
encroaching shadows and flashes of menace 


in Slade’s eyes to build up the murders, which 
are later detailed by characters reading the 
newspaper. Just as Important, he removes any 
ambiguity as to the guilt of the lodger, instead 
focusing on the character's psychological make 
up. Including latent homosexuality, sadism and 
even Implied necrophilia. As Slade, the physical- 
ly Imposing Cregar Is exceptional as he creeplly 
obsesses over a small portrait painting of his 
brother and makes telling statements about both 
hating and loving something at the same time. 

Featuring one of the most detailed and evoca- 
bve Victorian England sets this side of House of 
lVax(1953), The Lodger \s drenched not in blood 
but the predatory menace of foggy back alleys, 
garish theatres and gaslit watering holes. 

With Impressive production values like these, 
it’s little surprise that Brahm was able to turn in 
some of the decade's best studio horror films. 
Both The Lodger and its impressive follow-up. 
Hangover Square {IQAS), are fascinating Freud- 
ian character studies about confused killers In 
suggestive circumstances. And, as is often the 
case with films forced to come up with solutions 
to creative or budgetary restraints, Brahm’s work 
is all the more interesting tor the way it plays 
with meaning and imagery to say what was then 

considered unsayabie.Q 
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ne night bacl< In June, I hosted a little 
soiree in the basement Attendees in- 
cluded Rue Morgue's Dave Alexander, Tal 
ZImerman, Andrea Subissati and -wait for it ladles 
- the Gore-Met Highlights were manifold; fnding 
the selection of canapes wanting, Andrea launched 
into a protracted neo-Seinfeldian rant condemning 
pretzels as unfit for consumption by people with 
master's degrees; several hours later, mirth reined 
supreme when a shoeless Gore-Met stepped in dog 
urine. But the main attracfon was undeniably the 
night’s viewing selection, the lurid, intermittently 
coherent and gratuitously greasy grindhouse goodie 
that is 1984's Exterminator 2. 

•Back in 1980, the somewhat better known 
(though not necessarily better) original Extermina- 
tor introduced us to John Eastland (Robert Ginty), a 
Vietnam vet who goes on a vengeful rampage after 
his best friend is left paralyzed by muggers. East- 
land made for a less intriguing New York vigilante 
than Taxi DriveTs Travis Sick- 
le - hell, he made Death Wish's 
Paul Kersey look downright nu- 
anced - but he more than com- 
pensated with jaw-dropping (and 
sometimes hilarious) brutality, 
dispatching baddies via tlame- 
thrower and feeding a mob boss 
into a giant meat grinder. Roger 
Ebert - Middle America's tireless 
enforcer of the cinematic status 
quo - dismissed The Extermina- 
tor (and, with eerie prescience, 
simultaneously forecast most of 
my relationships) as "a small, un- 
clean exercise in shame.” Ebert 
didn’t stoop to reviewing Extermi- 
nator 2. and more's the pity, but 
who needs that bourgeois beta male when you’ve 
got Notorious J.W.B., am I right? 

E2 finds Eastland in familiar territory four years 
later, floating about the Rotten Apple’s skankier 
boroughs incinerating baddies, romancing night- 
club dancer Caroline (Deborah Geffner) and hang- 


ing with his beetle, independent garbage truck 
driver and ladies' man Be Gee (Frankie Faison). An 
armoured truck robbery, a questionable plot twist 
or two and one dead girlfriend later, Eastland’s at 
war with perpetually oiled-up, slogan-spouting, 
Grace-Jones-coiffed uber-fhug X (Mario Van Pee- 
bles - you again, huh?), who leads one of those 
painfully '80s street gangs that 
looks like the costume designer 
from Flashdance took a wrong 
turn and wound up on the set of 


However, a curious thing 
happened here In the basement 
summer night as Exter- 
minator 2 unspooled amid our 
happy heckles. At first I thought 
it was just me, but our benev- 
olent despot Dave soon raised 
the issue; ''It seems like they've 
run out of script,” he said. Sure 
enough, we'd all been noticing 
that, beginning around the half- 
way point, the actors seemed 
to know more or less what they 
were supposed to be doing at any given time, but 
damned if they didn’t sound like they were pretty 
much improvising all their dialogue. And not Jn a 
good way either - not one "You're gonna need a 
bigger boat” moment ot inspiraUon - just a lot of 
floundering, flubbing and verbal collisions. But after 


another fifteen minutes or so, something weirder 
happened - I swear, it was like the director had 
just up and followed suit. Again, I thought I was 
Imagining it but my cronies agreed that the director 
had apparently called in sick at about the 55-mln- 
ute mark: the actors now appeared to have been 
left to their own devices to make the film happen 
in tandem with the rest of the crew, an effect akin , 
to watching some amusement park experment 
involving bumper cars for the blind. Eventually, 
writer/director (and MIT grad!) Mark Buntzman and 
co-writer William Sachs (that's right. The Incredible 
Melting Man'.) seem to saunter back in from their 
three-martini-and-a-bong-hft lunch, slump into 
their folding chairs and shepherd the film through 
its climax, with Eastland raining a final fiery fuck- - 
you on X and friends from Be Gee’s tricked-out gar- ’ n 
Page truok. And then the film was over and It was 
time for our usual scholarly critique, which lasted '• 
about a minute before the Gore-Met stepped in dog 
urine and the ensuing hilarity pretty much rendered 
any further cineaste musmgs moot. 

Is Exterminator 2 a great film, or even a good 
one? Fuck no. A profoundly silly, clumsily direct- 
ed, barely scripted, gratuitously violent, shoul- 
der-pad-intensive, mousse-abusing, brain-dead 
'80s right-wing revenge fantasy with the most 
excruciating music score this side of Miami Wee? 
That's entertainment, bitches! Now get the hell out . 
of my basement and mind the dog pee as you exit. • ' 
Oh... I see you found it. ® 
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GRIinYSHARK TPS 

Ryan OtHey 
Image 


OEMOHIC “7 

Christopher Sebels 
arfl Niko Walter 


lAKE OF RRE #1 

Nathan Fairtairn 
and Matt Smith 
Image 


THE HUNT «2 

Colm Lorimer 


REVIVAL 

Tim Seeley 
Image 



O n a dreary winter’s day, in rural Wisconsin, 
the dead came back to life. But not your 
typical, horror genre undead; these 
weren’t flesh-eating zombies. Instead, 
they looked and behaved (mostly) as they had 
prior to death. However, the “revivers,” as they 
were soon labelled, would send social, moral 
and political shockwaves through the community 
and eventually the rest of the world. 

Thus began Revival, one of the most 
consistently gripping horror comics to emerge in 
recent years. Since its debut in 201 2, it’s provided 
readers with a stark and often brutal story that 
is both visceral and deeply Introspective. This 
fall. Revival began its climactic story arc (with 
issue #42) - a bittersweet moment for writer and 
creator Tim Seeley. 

“I'm most proud of the dedication of the 
creative team,” he says. “We 
put out a comic book almost 
every month (minus a break for 
a death in the family) with the 
same creative team for five years. 

Same writer, artist [Mike Norton], 
colourist [Mark Englert], letterer 
[Crank!] and cover artist [Jenny 
Prison]. That’s almost unheard of 
in this industry.” 

At the centre of the series is 
officer Dana Cypress, who’s 
catapulted into the middle of the 
reviver drama when it’s revealed 
her younger sister Em is one of 
the resurrected, having been 
murdered prior to her return. 

Along with their father, the town’s 
police chief, and Dana’s young 
son and ex-husband, the family 
must deal with the mystery of 
Em’s murder as well as what led 
to the mass resurrection. 

h’s a mystery, however, that 
reaches beyond the Cypress 
family. The town is immediately 
quarantined from the outside world, with an 
increasing military presence throughout the 
series. The revivers themselves are viewed 
with suspicion, hatred or divine admiration. 


as violent crimes among the paranoid 
townsfolk escalate. And if that wasn’t 
enough, ghostly alien shapes have also 
materialized in the area, desperately 
seeking to communicate. 

Among the intrigue, serial killings 
and shocking acts of violence, Revival 
has dealt with a number of heavy social 
issues, including religious zealots, racial 
intolerance, police and military brutality, 
political abuse of power, media influence 
and class inequality, 

"I wanted to make something that 
would allow me to explore the things I'm 
most interested in, and I guess ‘heavy 
themes’ are what keep me up at night,” 
explains Seeley. “I was initially most 
interested in just telling a story about 
how people deal with their 
own mortality, and I think 
for me, the most revealing 
aspect of the senes is that 
our obsession with our own 
demise fuels everything we 
do, especially religion and 
polibcs.” 

But make no mistake, 
there’s plenty of bloody 
goodness in Revival too. 

The very first issue depicts one of 
the resurrected pulling her teeth 
out with pliers - only to have them 
grow back, at which point she 
begins to yank them out again. This 
sets the scene nicely for a series 
full of bodies that are mutilated, 
decapitated, burned, sliced, diced 
and even eaten. Yet Seeley is 
adamant that the most horrific 
aspects of the book remain those 
drawn from today’s headlines. 

"A lot of what happens in the 
story is directly based on, or at 
least inspired by, real life,” he 
says. “There’s this very American belief that the 
small town represents the best aspects of our 
culture and society. But some really twisted stuff 
happens in the American small town. I know, I 


grew up in one. Extrapolating on how the darkest 
sides of our culture would be influenced by an 
event like the return of the dead scared me 
pantsless.” 

But regardless of whether you’re personally 
more terrified by grotesque body horror or 
society’s deep, dark secrets, Seeley says he's 
confident in Revivals conclusion. 

“It changes the story a bit from small-town 
crime to a snowpocalyptic horror-adventure, but 
most importantly, we really pay off the emotional 
investment of the readers in the characters. 
I think the last arc also showcases some of 
the best drawing by Mike, colouring by Mark, 
lettering by Crank! and covering by Jenny of the 
entire run. I’m proud, and I hope readers are as 
happy about it as I am,” 9 
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You'd be forgiven for thinking the premise lor Grizzlyshark is completely rIPicjlojs: air-breathing sharks inhabiting the backwoods 
who soar amidst the trees in search of human prey. Luckily, writer and artist Ryan Ottley giddily embraces the prepcsterousness of the 
situation with huge heaps of gore thatoomplement his siok sense of humour. Make no mistake, this is a very funny book. Though the main 
story deals with a small band of heroes trying to wipe out the forest-infesting sharks, the biggest laughs come from the side vignettes 
showing hapless oampers being chomped on by the finny fiends. Whether it's Boy Scouts, rock climbers or unsuspecting couples, the kills 
are fast, nasty and hilarious. And unlike Sharknado anii its ilk, there’s no dodgy CGI or bad acting to distract you from the wicked pacing, 
snappy dialogue and over-the-top gore. If that’s not enough, there's also a zombie baby and a water-breathing Sea Bear... 




Police detective Scott Graves has made a 
literal deal with the devil in Demonic. In order to 
save his daughter's life, and protect his wife, he’s 
agreed to kill for a female 
demon named Aeshma. 
Donning a devilish mask 
and Freddy-llke finger 
blades, Scott reluctantly 
takes to the streets In 
search of victims to 
satiate Aeshma's hunger 
for souls. However, 
writer Christopher 
Sebela appears to be 
interested in presentng 
something more than 
a tale of one man's 
descent Into Hell. Beyond Graves' bloody 
nocturnal activities, there are hints of a deeper 
conspiracy stretching back to the detective’s 
childhood and his parents’ Involvement with a 
mysterious religious cult. This adds a welcome 
layer of mystery to an otherwise straightforward 
story, and sets the stage for future revelations. 
Unfortunately, Niko Waiter’s 
art is a little less polished than 
the writing, with many of the 
characters appearing somewhat 
stiff, especially in their facial 
expressions. Hopefully this will 
improve as the tale continues to 
unravel. 

ffs 1929. smack in the 
middle of American prohibition, 
and gangster Joe “The Boss” 

Masseria wants some of the 
hooch stilled by hillbilly Hiram 



Holt deep in the Virginian woods. 

He sends his man Lou to seize the 
moonshine at any cost. But Lou 
finds more than he bargained for, 
including a stubborn and sinister 
Holt who's unwilling to barter, his 
creepy children and the remains of 
several FBI agents who have been 
ripped to shreds. Brian Azzarello 
and Eduardo Risso are no strangers 
to gritty crime, having created the 
popular, hardbolled 100 Bullets, and 
they handle this title's underworld 
drama with ease. But Moonshine is more than 
a straightforward cops-and-gangsters tale; 
something monstrous and deadly Is loose In 
the dark (hint: it's furry and growls). Though the 
creature's appearance in this issue Is fleeting, 
the opening sequence in which It slaughters the 
FBI agents casts an ominous shadow over the 
rest of the book. 

The first Issue of Lake o! Fire is a slow 
burn. Taking place in the French Pyrenees 
in 1220 AD, it opens with a 
spaceship crashing into the 
mountains and ejecting vicious 
alien lifeforms. We’re then 
leisurely introduced to our cast 
of characters, including Hugh 
and Leo, two aspiring knights 
looking to join the great Crusade; 
Mondragon, a hard-bitten baron 
entrusted with leading the 
foolhardy youths on a fool’s 
errand; and Brother Arnaud, 
a sadistic Inquisitor always 
looking for potential victims. 


Eventually they make their way 
to a village under siege by the 
aforementioned aliens, and just 
as the issue reaches its climax, 
our heroes have a quick but 
bloody battle with the giant, 
flea-like monstrosities. Though 
short on action, the characters’ 
Introductions and interactions 
hold the reader’s attention and 
the climactic skirmish is well- 
worth the wait, which bodes 
well for future Installments. 


Th« Irish locals of atypical ghost story The 
Hunt automatically sets it apart from most other 
current horror titles. Teenager Orla Roche is 
convinced there was something supernatural 
behind her father’s cancerous death when she 
was a child. This could be because at the time 
of his passing, Orla 



shadowy, grotesque 
figure by his side. 
Though many, including 
her family, believe 
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Orla has in tact made 
contact with the Sluagh; 
soul-stealers who have 
thrown the girl into the 
middle of a demonic 
civil war. It's a stark 
and haunting tale, both in its depiction of the 
Sluagh and Orla’s brutal ostracization by her 
friends, made all the more chilling by colourist 
Joana Lafuente’s use of blue shading in many 
key sequences.9 










BEWARE THE MOON: 

THE STORY OF AN AMERICAN 
WEREWOLF IN LONDON 

Paul Davis 
Cult Screenings 

In his foreword to Beware the Moon: The Story 
of An American Werewolf in London, Mick Garris 
declares there are “certain very special films ... 
that live long beyond their intended shelf lives." 
John Landis’ rambunctious monster movie Is, of 
course, one of them. Possibly the greatest were- 
wolf picture ever made, its radical confection of 
guffaws and gore, tragedy and terror (attacked 
by some critics as a debilitating weakness upon 
the movie's release in 1 981 ) remains enormous- 
ly affecting. 

Derived from his meritorious 2009 documen- 
tary (also called Beware the Moort), Paul Da- 
vis' 200-page volume Is an 
expansive oral history that 
charts the making and en- 
during legacy of Werewolf 
Featuring interviews with 
over 35 members of the pro- 
duct'on, contributors include 
writer/director Landis (as 
unfailingly garrulous as ever), 

FX artist Rick Baker, produc- 
er George Folsey, Jr., and 
actors David Naughton, Jen- 
ny Agutter and Griffin Dunne 
- to name a few. Each assists 
In providing a lively running 
commentary that Is bountiful in anecdote and 
information. There are even additional chapters 
on the making of Michael Jackson’s 77jr///erand 
a look at the fascinating restoration of several 
IVerewo/f artifact by arbst Tom Spina. 

Despite plundering hours of unseen Interviews 
recorded for his comprehensive doc, and supple- 
menting this archive with brand new content he 
has amassed since, some of Davis’ material will 
not be truly revelatory to fans. However, there 
are still nuggets to be found, such as Craig Rear- 
don recounting Baker’s unused plans to hold 
an airbrush off-camera during the revolutionary 
werewolf transformation in order to simulate 
the violent rupture of blood capillaries under 
the skin. It's this attention to detail, present In 
Landis’ film and Davis’ book, which makes each 
work a rewarding experience that complements 
and enhances one’s appreciation of both. 

Handsomely illustrated with over 300 photo- 


graphs (many of them rare), and boasting cov- 
er art by Graham Humphreys, there is plenty of 
meat for Werewolf tans to sink their teeth into. 
Available as a signed collector’s hardback that is 
strictly limited to 1 000 copies, Beware the Moon 
Is assuredly the final word on the creation of a 
certified classic. 

MICHAEL DOYLE 

THEV SAY A GIRL DIED HERE DNCE 

Sarah Pinborough 
Earthling Publications 

Seventeen-year-old Anna has a big black gap 
in her memory and big black stain on her repu- 
tation. Moving to her grandmother’s hometown, 
where no one knows her, is supposed to give her 
a fresh start, but the creaky old house holds se- 
crets that Anna may just die trying to unravel. 

Sarah Pinborough’s They Say a 
Girl Died Here Once is this year’s 
entry in Earthling Publications’ 
Halloween Series, and it's a fitting 
addition to the line, given the way 
it toys with ghost story tropes and 
conventions through its atypical 
cast of characters. 

Anna, who dropped out of 
high school following “the thing’’ 
(which involved video of her being 
drugged and assaulted at a party 
getting posted to YouTube), lives 
with her mom and helps care for 
her grandmother, who suffers 
from dementia, which has been steadily wors- 
ening ever since the move - or has it? The more 
time Anna spends with the old lady, the more 
she begins to think that her sudden and unusual 
decline (the repeated desperate pleas, the carv- 
ing of words into the locked basement door with 
her fingernails, the unexpected 
acts of violence) may have some 
sort of supernatural explanation, 
perhaps something to do with 
the pair of teen girls whose un- 
solved murders still haunt the 
town. Could her grandmother’s 
“blank spots” be making her a 
conduit for communication with 
the dead? 

Pinborough expertly balanc- 
es these mysterious, ghostly 
aspects of the story with the 
emotional weight and ongoing 


turbulence and repercussions of Anna’s physical 
violation. The teen ultimately finds some healing 
in repairing her fractured relationship with her 
grandmother, spurred on by their mutuai de- 
sire to get to the bottom of what’s happening to 
them both. And while the book certainly delivers 
those answers, the final twist, which is likely to 
disappoint some readers, is just as bleak as the 
emotional murk the characters spent the story 
traversing. 

They Say a Girl Died Here Once is an uncom- 
promising read for adults and teens alike, ft’s 
also a book that proves that social ills can be 
explored in supernaturai stories with the same 
heft and ciarity as in other genres. 

MONICA S. KUEBLER 

GUILLERMO DELTDRO: 

AT HOME WITH MONSTERS; 

INSIDE HIS FILMS, NOTEBOOKS, 

AND COLLECTIONS 

Roger Clark, Guy Davis, Paul Koudounaris, et ai. 

insight Editions 

As reported in RM#168, Guillermo del Toro 
is taking his fabled Bleak House collection, an 
extensive assemblage of artifacts, arcana and 
collecfbles, on the road with the travelling ex- 
hibifion At Home With Monsters. In conjunction 
with this roadshow. Insight Editions has released 
a companion hardcover. At Home With Monsters. 
which serves as a iook at the creative process of 
one of cinema’s most revered auteurs, as weii as 
the myriad inspirations that have shaped his art. 
In short, this is as close to Bleak House (and del 
Toro’s mind) as most of us are likely to get. 

While smaller than Insight’s previous dei Toro- 
themed offering, 20l3’s Cabinet of Curiosities, 
At Home With Monsters is a surprisingly dense 
1 50-plus pages. Much like the exhibit and Bleak 
House itself, the book Is curated by 
theme - for example. Innocence & 
Childhood; Magic, Alchemy & The 
Occult; Frankenstein and Horror - 
with high and low-brow culture giv- 
en equal reverence with an exten- 
sive collection of photos, concept 
art and never-before-seen interior 
shots of “the house that Guillermo 
buitt." Highlighting each chapter 
(as well as adorning both front and 
back covers) is the artwork of famed 
comic illustrator (and frequent 
del Toro collaborator) Guy Davis. 
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With all the visual treats At Home With Monsters 
has to offer, its value as a picture book alone would 
be worth the purchase. But it’s the interviews and 
essays in which del Toro talks of these passions 
- and they are passions for him - where the book 
shines. Intelligent, articulate and enthusiastic, del 
Toro has become the advocate for the monstrous 
and its place (and necessity) in our world and that 
fierce intellect comes through with crystal clarity. 
As he puts it so eloquently In the book’s foreword: 
"I believe that we are all birthed with a certain 
quality of glass within us, and that we resonate 
with specific vibrations - notes - of the universe. 
The note I resonate with is low, dark and full of monsters." 

Easily recommended. At Home With Monsters is a wonderful bible of the monstrous 
and the monstrously inspiring. 

RON MCKENZIE 



THE MADNESS OF DR. CALIGARI 

Joseph S. Pulver Sr., ed. 

Fedogan & Bremer 

Who would've thought that a silent film from almost 100 years ago could generate 
enough inspiration to attract a veritable “who’s who” in today's quality horror fiction? 
Robert Wiene’s expressionistic classic The Cabinet of Dr. Caiigari (1 920) looms over 
this anthology which is, just like the film, filled with somnambulists, questionable 
doctors, fractured minds, unreliable narrators, unwitting killers, playful shadows, and 
other things in the grey zone between dreams and reality. 

The Madness of Dr. Caiigari, beautifully designed to evoke the film’s idiosyncratic 
look, contains many effective tales in its 370 pages, but here are some of the high- 
lights. 

Robert Levy’s “Conversion” depicts the making of a killer by an unscrupulous psy- 
chiatrist who’s way sicker than his teenage patent. “The Long Dream,” by David 
Nickle, is about a boy's dream of a parallel world that overturns his doctors’ reality. 
Orrin Grey’s “Blackstone: A Hollywood Gothic” does to Caiigari what Shadow of a 
famp/redid to Nosferati/. a real somnambulist posing as an actor is puppet-mastered 
to kill on the set of a 1930s zombie flick. In Reggie Oliver’s "The Ballet of Dr. Caiigari," 
a promising young composer is hired by a shady choreographer to write music that 
would "resurrect” his comatose beloved. A madman is used by the Nazis to create 
lifelike human-puppet-zombies for their wild sexual escapades in Cody Goodtellow’s 
“Bellmer’s Bride, or. The Game of the Doll.” Weird sexual fetish is also the name of 


THE SECRET DF VENTRILOQUISM 


Jon Padgett, CEO of the Thomas Ligotti Online website, proves 
himself a worthy successor to the master with his stunning debut 
collection. There's no gristle, no bone, no dilly-dallying here: only 
pure meat whose terrors seamlessly grow into the metaphysical. 

Creepy introductory piece "The Mindfulness of Horror Prac- 
tice" leads to a seemingly conventional opening story, “Mur- 
murs of a Voice Foreknown," whose premise, about two feuding 
kid-brothers at a family farm, may deceptively remind you of 
Stephen King's work, but the development and conclusion are 
far crueller and bleaker 

Some of the tales are more reminiscent of very dark dreams 
magically captured on paper than they are of conventional 
plot-driven horror stories. Thus, 'The Indoor Swamp” is a para- 
ble of organic dread in which horror of the body and horror of the 
I decrepit environment are merged into a weird whole. “Origami 
f Dreams" is a love letter to Shirley Jackson's The Haunting of Hill 
• House by way of Ligotti: “houses dream,” it says, "and when 

► those dreams are night- 
, mares, we call them haunt- 
ed." "Organ Void " is a story 

E named after an Inscription on 
p a piece of cardboard held by 

> a strange homeless man who 
■ incites a gruesome change in 
^ the female protagonist ob- 
sessed With him. 

Padgett's mastery of tim- 
ing and turning a phrase 
in just such a manner as to 
; manoeuvre the reader like a 
puppet IS best exemplified 

f in the masterful "20 Simple 

Steps to Ventriloquism” (from Grimscribe's Puppets- RM^IST) 
I - a chilling mixture of bleak worldview and pitch-black humour. 
; This masterclass in understatement uses the language of a bland 
) manual to induce progressively more and more sinister implica- 
I lions. 

I The book's first centrepiece is novella “The Infusorium" (previ- 
ously released as a chapbook, see /7/U*756) about an oppressive 
I mist that envelops a town where a series of disappearances ends 
I with the victims found buned, their skeletons weirdly elongated. 

I It IS reminiscent of True Detective with its mix of crime investiga- 
I lion, occultism and nihilism. The final big item of this profoundly 
^ disturbing puppet show is the one-act play The Secret of Ven- 
' tfiloguism. which brings the scary ideas of "20 Simple Steps to 
k Ventriloquism " to their inevitable, reality-and-reason-shattering 
! conclusion. 

I With wonderful cover and interior art by Dave Felton, a 
f thoughtful introduction by Matt Cardin and a blurb from Laird 
[ Barron (who calls this book "horror with a capital H "), this vol- 
! ume is jam-packed with the stuff that nightmares are made of. 

OEJAN OGNJANOVIC 






GRAPHICAUDIO ADAPTS BRENTON J. COX’S 
ZOMBIE-PACKED WAR TRILOGY INTO AN 
IMMERSIVE MOVIE FOR THE MIND 




ERE EXTRAORDINARILY FX)RTUNATE 
IN THIS DAY AND AGE, GIVEN THE 
NUMBER OF DIFFERENT WAYS THERE 
ARE TO e:nJOY STORIES: books, audiobooks, 
podcasts, radio plays, TV shows, films. Hell, there’s even something touted 
as “a movie in your mind," which is a fusion of novel and radio play. 

Brenton J. Cox’s war-themed zombie trilogy Atnim Terra is among the 
tales that have been adapted to this format by GraphicAudio, a company 
that specializes in bringing stories to life on CD/digital download by utilizing 
a narrator, multiple actors, music and sound effects. At first glance, Cox’s 
series may seem like an unlikely candidate, considering it was self-pub- 
lished back in 201 2 by an author who “knew nothing about the publishing 
process." 

But it just so happened that Cox spent a 
lot of time on the road and he listened to 
audiobooks while he drove, which is how 
he became aware of the company. 

"A few years ago I stumbled upon the 
Sun/ivalist series published by GraphicAu- 
dio,” he explains. “It was awesome. Every 
character had a different voice. There were 
sound effects, music; it was like being in a 
movie. I was hooked. I submitted my story 
to just about every traditional publisher and 
literary agent out there. A lot I never heard 
back from, and those that did answer usu- 
ally told me in the nicest way possible that 
either I was too unknown or that there were 
so many zombie stories out there already. 

... GraphicAudio was always the only audio company I thought could do 
what I heard in my mind when I wrote it. ... They took the time to go over 
what I sent them and saw the vision that I did.” 

Cox’s series (the final audio instailment of the trilogy, 4fn/m Terra: Dark 
End, drops this month), it turns out, was perfect for adaptation. The story 
features a pair of male protagonists - one a soldier, the other a devoted 
husband - who experience the attack on the US from two vastly different 
perspectives. The soldier is on the front lines of the conflict, facing the 


devastation and incoming waves ot foreign troops first-hand, while the 
other man ultimately has less to fear from the wandering zombies (called 
“Mettles” here) than from the desperate remnants of society who survived 
the initial attacks and now travel in violent gangs that take who and what 
they want for their own. 

"The themes of the Atrum Terra books, like aggressive national milita- 
rism - think North Korea’s latest nuclear test or Russia’s invasion ot the 
Ukraine - and the increasing perception in the US that our government 
can't protect us (cyber hacks, terrorism) are perfectly aligned with the Zeit- 
geist of 21st-century America," says Ken Jackson, director of the trilogy's 
audio version. “Add to that the current popularity of zombies across all 
media platforms, and it's easy to see the story's audience appeal. Violent 
clashes inevitably ensue, and the combi- 
nation of dramatic dialogue interactions 
coupled with special effects like military 
battles, gunfire, bombs and helicopters, 
make the books perfect for the GraphicAu- 
dio treatment.” 

A typical novel takes six to eight weeks 
to adapt. Jackson notes that among the 
biggest challenges are finding the right 
cast and the proper tone for the material. In 
horror, musical underscoring is particularly 
key, he explains, as "it greatly enhances 
the creepiness factor.” The multitude of 
sound effects utilized come from a com- 
bination of library samples and specially 
recorded toley. As for cramming ail those 
words into six hours? Well, a few judicious 

cuts had to be made. 

"The story was not changed in any way,” Cox promises. “However, 
many scenes had to be cut short, and one or two were scrapped to make 
the time limit. It was mostly descriptions and characters’ thoughts. There 
are some things in the book that some might find a little disturbing, such 
as the nude female Metti that had obviously given birth very recently, child 
Mettles, how a character called 'Meatloaf ’ actually looks, and several bodi- 
ly functions. ... The meat and potatoes are there though.” 
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the game in Molly Tanzer’s “That Na- 
ture Which Peers Out in Sleep,” about 
a video-store clerk so obsessed with 
Caligari that he assumes the role of 
Cesare (the somnambulist originally 
played by Conrad Veidt) in a rela- 
tionship with a female customer who 
may be his perfect match. Finally, in 
John Langan's "To See, To Be Seen” 
the actual coffin used as a prop in 
Wiene’s film is found in America and 
used in a truly scary occult rite that 
offers more than a glimpse behind 
our "reality." The book also contains 
quite solid tales from Ramsey Camp- 
bell, Nathan Carson, Michael Griffin, 
Paul Tremblay, Michael Cisco and 
Gemma Files. 

All in all. The Madness of Dr. Caligari \s certainly one of the year’s best 
horror anthologies and it offers more than enough to hypnotize and capti- 
vate you. 

DEJAN OGNJANOVIC 


366 DAYS OF HALLOWEEN 

A.W. Storm Anderson 

Dark Moon Press 

Ambition is a beautiful thing in any artst, be it musical, cinematic, literary 
or visual. How does one get better if not by pushing oneself into different 
areas and out of comfort zones? Doing so allows an artist to, at his best, 
tind new means of expression, and at their worst, fail admirably. Depending 
on your own preferences, tattoo artist A.W. Storm Anderson has done one 
or the other with his book 365 Days of Halloween. 

Anderson and his wife Renne are co-owners of the horror and Hallow- 
een-themed Art On You Studios - Tattoos, Piercings & Needful Things in 
Magna, Utah. They describe themselves as "extreme Halloween enthusi- 
asts”; as such between November 1 , 

201 3 and October 31 , 201 4, Ander- 
son set about creating or completing 
a piece of visual art celebrating the 
holiday every day for one calendar 
year. For any artist, this would be 
an unwieldy, intense and, yes, am- 
bitious task, but Anderson managed 
to complete it on time and has now 
compiled the illustration in this book. 

Considering the limited amount of 
time Anderson had to put into each 
piece of art, it should come as no 
surprise that many of them are fairly 
simplistic and rudimentary. Hallow- 
een Snowman or a Jack-o’-Lantern drawn in the shape of Spider-Man's 
face are cute, but would hardly merit inclusion in anything more than a 
vanity project such as this. However, there are some decidedly smart and 
accomplished visuals as well, notably darker works such as Black Metal 
Halloween and a nicely composed charcoal drawing of Anton LaVey, found- 
er of the Church of Satan. 

The back cover of 365 Days of Halloween refers to these collected works 
as being in a Tim Burton style, but that’s really an unfair comparison and 
one that doesn't remotely benefit the author's art. Rather than seeking to 
align himself with a trailblazer in visual renderings, A.W. Storm Anderson 
should instead take pride in setting a goal and achieving it. For those that 
may be interested, most likely friends, family and customers, 365 Days of 
Halloween is a nicely put together collection of accomplishments. 

ANDY BURNS 





LET'S GET SCARED: A READING LIST 


he long, dark, cold season has arrived and if the Farmer’s 
Almanac is to be believed, this winter is going to particularly 
cruel. Before you get snowed in, gather up some supplies and 
reading material, as suggested by these five authors who took part in 
Ubrary of the Damned's month-long website launch, where I grilled 
them about the scariest stories they’d ever read. 

LISA MORTON {TRICK OR TREAT: A HISTORY OF HALLOWEEIVi 

For a short story, Dennis Etchison's “The Dog Park” is just incredibly 
disturbing. I really love how it subtly mixes a sort of class warfare 
subtext into a deceptively simple story of two people meeting in a 
dog park in one of LA's canyons. It’s a little masterwork of craft and 
technique, with perfectly honed language and description. 

STEPHEN mY{THE PARTS WE PLAT) 

The short story that genuinely unnen/ed 
me more than any other is “Small An- 
imals” by Alison Moore, in her collec- 
tion The Pre- War House and Other Sto- 
ries. ... As far as novels are concerned, 

Bret Easton Ellis’ Lunar Park I found 
intensely disturbing. Adam Nevill’s The 
Ritual is incredibly immersive and re- 
plete with a sense of morbid and exis- 
tential dread. But when I consider the 
span of my reading life, the standout 
for getting under my skin (and staying there) has to be Blatty's The 
Exorcist. 



\\ 

UM 


JANEI JOYCE HOLDEN I THEammOFSlOOOmiS} 

It has to be Stephen King’s Salem's Lot Of all the books I've read, 
scenes from that novel in particular have stuck with me the most. 
Danny Glick hovering outside the window. The delivery guys and that 
huge, cumbersome box. Trapped inside the cellar with Mr. Barlow. 
Undead neighbours, tucked away in their houses, sleeping until 
nightfall. It's classic, unapologetic vampire horror, wrapped around 
some terrific characterization, and it’s glorious. 


THE 

HOLLOWER. 


HAL mmiBITECLOffi 

In terms of being truly scary, I think Mary 
SanGiovanni's The HollowermaOe for one 
of the creepiest reading experiences I’ve 
ever had. She’s able to imbue her charac- 
ters’ feelings of helplessness and despair 
with a weird claustrophobia that disturbs 
me on some fundamental level. There’s 
an implacable sense of impending doom 
that is just terrifying. 

MAKTSANOOVANNI 

JOSH MALERMAN {BIROBOXi 

Bianca's Hands by Theodore Sturgeon stunned me. Not saying any 
more about this one other than you might as well find it online and 
listen to the audio version in the dark. 


Be sure to click “31 Days of Halloween" on LibraryOfTheDamned. 
com for more authors discussing their favourite terrifying tales. 

MONICa -: KUEBLER 
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THIS MONTH: ALAN ROBERT’S eORmUS EBIORIHB BOOK 


W hen Life of Agony’s Alan Robert isn't recording and tour- 
ing, he’s publishing his comic Killogy'NWh IDW and living 
on a steady diet of horror films. When his wife suggested 
he should take a stab at his own “adult" colouring book, 
he drew up a single page of the sickest thing that came to 
mind: the bathroom at New York’s legendary CBGB. 

He posted the drawing online and the overwhelming response to it in- 
spired another one. Two days later, IDW gave him a book 
deal, commissioning 80 more pages. 

The result, TTre Beauty in Horror: A GOREgeous Coloring 
Book is a fiendishly fun art book. Roberts changed up his 
usual, shadowy comic style for intricate line work, using 
ink and thousands of rock-steady lines to render every- 
thing from rotting zombie girls to killer flora to plague doc- 
tors, I asked Robert to tell us more about his book of agony. 

Who are some of your art heroes? 

I grew up on comic artists such as Mike Zeck [The Pun- 
/s/re/], Mike Mignola [Hellbo^, Dave McKean [Batmar\: Arkham Asylum], 
Frank Miller [Sin City], etc. Later on, while earning my Bachelor of Fine 
Arts degree at The School of Visual Arts in NYC, I studied cartooning under 
famed TTiorartist Walter Simonson. I wouldn’t be creating comics if I wasn’t 
exposed to these amazing talents. I was a total fanboy kid who went from 



booth to booth getting all of my favourite comics signed. I still have and 
cherish them. It has been a huge honour for me to become friendly with 
some of these guys as I grew older and started to establish myself in the 
industry. Mike Zeck wrote the introduction to my Wire Hangers graphic 
novel and Walter Simonson wrote the introduction to Crawl to Me. Dave 
McKean designed the album packaging for my band Life of Agony’s 3rd 
studio album, Soul Searching Sun. 


How long does a page take you': 

For The Beauty of Horror, with all of the intricate line work. 
I’d say each page took me between ten to twelve hours. 
Basically, two days to complete a spread. That includes 
the pencils and layout. Illustrating The Beauty of Horror 
allowed me to lose myself In the art. It was a great experi- 
ence that took me about three months from start to finish. 


noticed there's the odd horror film reference In the 
book but It's very subtle. I thought I spotted the masks 
from You’re Next, tor example. 

I am a huge horror film fanatic, but I knew going into this project that I 
couldn’t include drawings that resembled any famous onscreen monsters 
like Frankenstein, the Creature From the Black Lagoon or The Wolfman. 

I had to create my own. So I thought long and hard about horror themes 



that are well known in the genre. I started creating lists, like killer clowns, 
serial killers, vampires, zombies, sea monsters, etc. and began shaping 
my designs based on those ideas. Sure there are some homages snuck in 
there. The animal head masks were actually more of a nod to The Shining, 
I’m a huge Kubrick fan. I'm glad you picked up on those! 

Do you have any bps for people who buy the book, such as the colours 
they should use? 

Not knowing what the colourists will do with these pages is half the fun! I 
personally have never coloured any of these designs yet and I can’t wait to 
get my hands dirty. I’m excited to see how people bring these to life.® 
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erman underground filmmaker Andrea 
Schnaas' Violent Shit was a sta- 
ple of bootleg VHS catalogs and trade 
lists back In the '9Qs. It first circulated 
in murky, multi-generation PAL to NTSC conver- 
sions in German, which only added to the for- 
bidden allure of a film with a title that is an apt 
descriptor of the content. 

In the opening prologue, a young boy kills his 
mother with a meat cleaver. Twenty years later, 
“K. the Butcher Shitter" escapes police custody 
and proceeds to lurch about a forest, slaughter- 
ing hapless passersby. With his giant plywood 
cleaver he caves In skulls, hacks off appendag- 
es and rips out intestines. This is seminal shot- 
on-video animal guts and air compressor arterial 
spray gore stuff! Also, it's terrible. The thread- 
bare story Is Incoherent and dreadfully paced. 
Even some of the gore 
gags, such as a guy cut In 
half with an electric hedge 
trimmer, are tedious. Yet 
there’s a sleazy charm to 
this flick and Its superior 
sequels that make them 
staples for gorehounds. 

The only legitimate North 
American release of Violent 
SMwas on VHS in 1 995 by 
Burning Moon Home Video, 
an imprint of Dead Alive 
Productions, producers 
of the notorious reality death series Traces of 
Death. German label Astro Film & Recordworks 
put out a German-only two-disc set of the trilogy 
in 2001, and Independ Or Video celebrated the 
20th anniversary of the original film in Europe 
with a limited three-disc, English-friendly box 
set In 2009. Synapse has teased a release since 
at least 2007, but so far nothing has surfaced. 

For the 25th anniversary of Violent Shit, pro- 
ducer and camcorder operator Steve Aquilino 
teamed up with Italian filmmaker Luigi Pastore 
for a remake, Violent Shit: The Movie (2015), 
available In a deluxe combo set from Reel Gore 
Releasing, a new offshoot of Cult Epics. 






Other than maintaining the origin of Karl the 
Butcher - the Devil made him kill his mother 
- and the iconic metal mask from the sequels, 
the new l/io/enfSM bears little resemblance to 
the old one. The setting is moved 
to Rome, where Inspector Aristide 
D’Amato (Vincenzo Pezzopane) is 
Investigating a series of dismem- 
berment murders with the aid of 
Hans Ebert (Steve Aquillna), a de- 
tective from Hamburg who believes 
it’s the work of Karl the Butcher. 
They’re harangued at each crime 
scene by a pair of cantankerous 
coroners (Italian filmmakers Enzo 
G. Castellari and Lu- 
nom Igl Cozzi In comedIc 

cameos), but then a — ,-t — 

clue leads them to Mephistoph- 
elean antiquities expert Profes- 
sor Vassago (Giovanni Lombardo 
Radlce), who's manipulating a 
power-hungry Senator (Antonio 
Zequila) in league with an unseen 
demon for reasons that are never 
clear. Vassago holds a climactic 
cannibalistic orgy In order to un- 
leash Karl and open the gates of 
terror! Whatever that means... ^ 

The original film makes little 
sense because, as Aquilino reveals In the sup- 
plemental Origins of the Mythteaturette, it was a 


series of gore vignettes shot over four weekends 
that were cobbled together into a 72-minute 
feature. The remake doesn’t make a lot of sense 
because it’s a passel of dangling plot threads. 
On the up side, it’s a solid tribute to Italian films 
of yesteryear, due In no small part to the score 
by Claudio Slmonettl's Goblin and visual homag- 
es to Argento’s Inferno (1980) and Opera (1 987). 
The last twenty minutes provide some satisfying 
gore as throats are slit, spines ripped out and 
machetes rammed through torsos. 

The limited-to-3000 edition comes in a gor- 
geous slipcase that houses a Blu-ray case with 
alternate gory cover art, a soundtrack CD In a 
separate sleeve, a 24-page booklet, and a col- 
lector’s card. Both discs 
include the same content, 
the film, two trailers, a 
stills gallery, and a series 
of featurettes. Along with 
the history of the original 
film, there’s a Making Of 
documentary, interviews 
with the cast, and a short 
tribute to late Italian genre 
vet Lilli Carati, who appears 
as “The Occultist" in the 
post-credits, shoehorned In 
from teaser footage shot by 
Pastore for a different film. 

Now, how about a decent re-release of the 
original? 
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REPEATED VIEWING 

Frozen Existence 

Lunaris Recoros 

Scottish electroilc/nolse artist Alan 
Sinclair (a.k.a. Repeated Viewing) re- 
cently scored neo-giailo Three Sisters 
{RM#158i, as well as a slew of faux 
soundtracks to horror and cult mov- 
ies that don't exist, Including Frozen 
Existence, which is made to look 
and feel like the score to an Italian 
horror movie directed by Lucio Fulci 
and distributed In a Wizard Video VMS 
big box in 1981. The album runs the 
gamut of syntb sounds, from warm 
organ to ambient drones and wind ef- 
fects, and funk/prog influences peek 
through on "Investigation (Part 1).” 
Sinclair may be trying a little too hard 
to Inject as many Italian horror staples 
into Frozen Existenceas possible, but 
ultimately he does manage to create 
an album that could in fact serve as 
a horror soundtrack while still func- 
tioning first and foremost as experi- 
mental electronica. It's a deep record, 
and It'll pull the soundtrack-curious In 
with 'Is hooks and turns Just as easily 
as It will provide atmosphere In the 
theatre lobby before a 35mm screen- 
ing. ms AVL 



LORDI 

Monstereophonic: 

Theaterror vs Demonarchy 

AFM Records 

There are plenty of reasons to dislike 
Lordi. For example, winning fame via 
the 2005 Eurovision song contest ba- 
sically makes them metal's version of 
Carrie Underwood. And said ‘‘metal'' 


Is actually radio-friendly rock a la Eu- 
rope or Foreigner with a little growl 
and elaborate monster costumes. 
Worst of all, they not only ripped oft 
GWAR’s schtick but had the chutz- 
pah to claim that they'd never heard 
of the most infamous theatrical rock 
band since KISS. And yet the songs 
on Monstereophonic are more infec- 
tious than Ebola. Ironically at their 
best when ditching the gimmickry 
they’re known tor (the eerily melan- 
choly "Mary Is Dead" lingers In the 
memory longer than the goofier "Sick 
Flick"), Lordl's eighth Is packed with 
choruses sure to echo through your 
head like skulls rattling across a cat- 
acomb floor. GT 



GHOST 

Popestar 

Loma Vista Recordings 
Papa Emeritus summons his Name- 
less Ghouls for another EP and, as 
the title suggests, Ghost is embracing 
its pop side while turning attention to 
themes of cultish Indoctrination. As 
with if You Have Ghost, the release 
Is comprised of an original bolstered 
by a quartet of covers. The new track, 
"Square Hammer," Is a keyboard- 
and-drum-powered toe-tapper, more 
infectious after each rotation, with 
some sly lyrical references to Freema- 
sonry. Ghost then pays tribute to Echo 
and the Bunnymen (“Nocturnal Me”), 
Simian Mobile Disco (“I Believe") and 
obscure Swedish post-punk/pop with 
Imperiet's “Bible. " Alas, their cover of 
Eurythmics' “Missionary Man " disap- 
points, as it’s somehow less punchy 
than the original, tt remains to be seen 
whether this Is a permanent change 
of course or a brief diversion, but 
Popestar \s middling Ghost, avoiding 
the crass commercialism of Mammon 
without attaining the illumination of 
Lucifer, SSS GT 



LOTUS THIEF ““ 

Gramarye 

Prophecy Productions 
The two members of Lotus Thief 
are better known for their time with 
gamelan-centred black metal act 
Botanist, whose intense music is a 
strange foil for Its ecological themes. 
This, the duo’s second album, pres- 
ents us with five feats of alchemy 
with themes and sources as varied as 
the sonic terrain they map. Plunder- 
ing centuries’ worth of international 
arcana for Inspirat'on, the band drifts 
wanly from ancient Egyptian funerary 
rites to Germanic paganism and on to 
The BookofUesb^ the wicked, wick- 
ed Mr. Crowley. Rather than employ- 
ing pIss-boilIng heavy metal as their 
delivery mechanism, Lotus Thief doles 
out some surprisingly lovely - and 
compellingly atmospheric - psych- 
cum-space-cum-post-rock that hing- 
es on vocals that range from whirling, 
near-choral bliss to sibilant rasps and 


occasional howls of incandescent 
rage. Pretty spellbinding... really! 
ItttlL S- AD 



JUST ANOTHER MONSTER 

Parts Cut Away 

(Independent) 

With frontman Alex Murder's bro- 
ken-glass-and-whlskey bellows 
sounding like the undead love child 
of Tom Waits and Demented Are Go's 
Sparky Retard, a crusty, fuzzed-out 
bass tone and gritty production, as 
well as occasional backing vocals 
from members of blackened crust act 
Wlldspeaker, Dallas' self-described 
death-punks Just Another Monster 
revel in grime and horror on their lat- 
est release, Parts Cut Away. Though 
the Misfits Influence Is undeniable 
(there are backing "whoah-ohs”), you 
won’t fnd any skull makeup, dev- 
lllocks or faux-ElvIs crooning. What 
you will find on the EP's four tracks - 
including an ode toKurt Russelifight- 



STRANGER THINGS VOLUME 2 

Kyle Dixon and Michael Stein 

^Lakeshohe Records 

Lakeshore Records has delivered fans of Net- 
flix’s overwhelmingly successful sci-ti/horror 
hybrid Stranger Things the goods by releasing 
two volumes of the show's already Iconic score. 

This second Installment from Kyle Dixon and Mi- 
chael Stein of Austin synth outfit Survive [RMS171] includes over 35 tracks of 
uniquely atmospheric music, each one titled after a specific reference to the 
way It's used in the show. While Vol, 1 contained Stranger Things now-clas- 
sic theme music, Vol. 2 includes the extended version of that track and adds 
a few blood-curdling pieces that are reminiscent of both Goblin’s Suspiria 
("Speak of the Devil," "Tendril") and Bran Reitzell's score for HannlbaH“Dzn- 
ger Danger," "Something in the Wall"). Despite the simplicity of the score, it 
manages to evoke the '80s setting in which the series takes place perfectly, 
at times even sounding like some of the bands that character Jonathan Byers 
includes on his mixtapes. ’* *,* J lLM 
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W hen I received an email last spring asking if I could post an an- 
nouncement about an original Misfits reunion, I couldn't believe 
it. There had been so many rumours of a Glenn Danzig/Jerry Only reunion 
over the years that I laughed whenever another one emerged, especially 
given the ridiculously hateful and public war of words between the two. 
But when the impossible became announced as a reality, Rue Morgue's 
resident party DJ Eric Von Eric and I purchased our expensive Chicago Riot 
Fest passes, and hit the road for the windy city in mid-September. 

There were some amazing bands on the bill, Including Rob Zombie per- 
forming White Zombie's Astro-Creep 2000 \n ite entirety, GWAR and Tiger 
Army, but it was obvious from the audience’s T-shirt choices that they 
were just opening acts for Evil Elvis and company. 

A couple hours before the Sunday night performance, we found our 
way backstage and caught up with Jerry Only. He expressed immense 
gratitude for the fans and described the weekend as a very spiritual ex- 
perience. 

“I can't stop smiling," he said with a laugh. "When I look at the other 
guys I realize this is the way it was supposed to be. Maybe we shouldn't 
have let it slip away but maybe we needed to let it simmer for as long as 
it did." ■ 

He also expressed his desire to release a new album with Danzig. Hey, 
if this tour was possible why not a reunion record? 

Finally, the time had come. We squeezed our way into the middle of the 
sticky crowd (some of whom were wearing skull makeup) and watch Rob 
Zombie's theatrical freakshow unfold on a screen beside us before the 
lights went down and the park grew very dark. 

After a painful delay, the curtain lifted, revealing two Jack o' lanterns 
(modelled after the Halloween 7-inch EP), Fiend skulls and a screen that 
projected Images for each song, all designed by Danzig himself. The band 
tore into “Death Comes Ripping" and the crowd rushed forward. It was 
downright violent, and sent those who thought better of their lives scurry- 
ing to the sides. The set list was extensive and covered the entire 1977 to 
1983 history, with “Hybrid Moments," "I Turned into a Martian” and "Earth 
A.D.,” as well as the more surprising addition “Who Killed Marilyn?” The 
crowd bellowed every single lyric like a congregation possessed. 

When it ended, we were spent. Soaked to the bones with sweat, shivers 
ran all over my body. I have loved music for as long as I can remember but 
no show has ever gotten to me on such an emotional level. The impossible 
had just happened and it was even better than anyone could imagine. 
The Misfits reunion wasn't a concert, it was like Only said, some kind of 
religious experience. On September 1 8, 201 6, everyone belonged. We are 
138! 

AARON VON LUPTON 



iig aliens In Antarctica called "Nail- 
biter" - is a bloody good lime that 
reimagiies modern-day Darktbrone 
as a deathrock band. The ominous 
Necronomlcon-mpireO cover art fits 
their morbid, ugly sound fabulously. 
SSi JES 



Ten Thousand Ways To Die 

Rewpse Records 

Sunshine State death metal legends 
Obituary returns with Ten Thousand 
Ways to Die. a two-song single with 
loads of bonus material. Opener 
"Loathe” crawls determinedly, like 
that bisected zombie woman in The 
Walking Deads premiere, with an 
arrangement somewhat reminiscent 
of Cause of Death classic "Dying." 
The titular number picks up the pace 
a notch, but just a notch, since this 
is Obituary, which is known for its 
slow, concrete mixer guitars. Horror 
freaks, meanwhile, will rejoice that 
this EP features eleven live bonus 
tracks, including "Bloodsoaked," 
“Dying," a vicious "Find the Arise" 
(trom Toronto's own Opera House) 
and a "Chopped in Half/Turned In- 
side Out" medley. It's fitting that they 
close with "Slowly We Rot" 'cause 
almost three decades after Its debut, 
Florida’s finest continues to putresce 
and llquesce with impressive finesse. 
SSM GT 



SERPENT CROWN “etal 

Incantations of Vengeance 

(Independent) 

Lycanthropy! Sorcery! Unerring 
witchy ways! With their second re- 
lease these Oakland-based metallers 
seem Intent on plundering a whole 
world of dark fairy and folk tales to 
illustrate their murky business. While 
such topics might suggest incense, 
candles and tioppy telt hats. Serpent 
Crown actually deals in tougher stutf 


that’s rooted in the raw, visceral 
sounds of vintage '80s thrash (see: 
Slayer, Exodus, Sodom) that've 
been thrown In the cauldron with 
the muscular modernity of sludgier 
acts such as High On Fire or Kyle- 
sa. Central to it all Is Dara Santhai, 
whose Jagged, gigantic riffs are 
matched only by cruel vocal turns 
that are caught somewhere be- 
tween a clotted croak and a teral 
growl. Since laying down the six 
tracks for this limited-edition tape, 
the band hasbrought drummer Chris 
Wozniak of Lair of the Minotaur into 
the fold - imagine how much more 
terrifying the next release will be! 
JW'AO 



MOTHER HARLOT "mi 

Mother Harlot 

(Independent) 

What's your tavourite male-tronted 
band? The question seems absurd 
yet, when the gender is inverted, 
is utterly commonplace. Whether 
revered as a mother or scorned as 
a harlot, women occupy a place of 
"otherness'' in metal, in horror and, 
often, in society. Lithe surprise then, 
that time and again, misogynist cul- 
ture tends to portray any powerful 
woman - whether a seductress 
like Lilith or a warrior like Kali - as 
something fearful. Into this fraught 
arena steps Brooklyn's Mother Har- 
lot with an EP devoted to the death 
goddesses. While Sonia Goldberg’s 
vocals, both In tone and arrange- 
ment, are reminiscent of ’90s 
alt-pop-metallers Veruca Salt, the 
strings and percussion behind them 
are clearly - and ironically - indebt- 
ed to Iron Malden, an all-male band 
named after an implement of torture 
in the image of a woman. Regard- 
less, the songs here, particularly the 
catchy "Blood of Saints,” provide 
pleasant ear-candy while giving the 
brain food for thought. =52:2; ' GT 
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THE NEW CONCEPT ALBUM BY TORONTO STONER METAL OUTFIT 



LANC 


m ONSTERS. PAGAN GODDESSES. A NIGHTMAR- 
ISH POST-APOCALYPIC WORLD. EGYPTIAN 
GODS. Evil wizards. Ihe unforgiving blackness of 
space. These are all subjects heavily explored in stoner metal, a genre 
whose pioneers Black Sabbath and Pentagram plumbed the occult evil and 
folkloric malevolence depths of back in the 70s. However, it’s rare for a 
band to explore all of these subjects in a single record - and yet Toronto’s 
or Time Moonshine has done just that, on its 
ambtfoLS new concept album The Apocalypse 
Trilogies: Spacewolfand Other Dark Tales. 

Lead singer and lyricist Bill Kole, who has a 
background in TV and film, exhaustively plotted 
the album from beginning to end. 

“We had a few songs early on in the writing 
process that specifically dealt with those genres 
in terms of subject matter," he says. “I want- 
ed this album to be a full album experience, a 
cohesive vision, and spanning stories across 
songs was key in that. As part of the process, I 
wrote short synopses of the story arcs I wanted 
to cover in the lyrics.” 

The result is relatively unique as far as metal 
concept albums go, mirroring the structure and 
vibe ot comic/radio/movle sci-fi and horror an- 
thologies such as The Twilight Zone and Tales 
From the Crypt. It opens with “Spacewolf," a spoken-word narrative read 
with delightful malice by novelist Benjamin Percy. It kicks off teh first of 
three trilogies making up the album’s narrative and lays out a distant future 
in which Earth is in economic ruin, and ships of settlers fly out into space to 
seek new planets on which to rebuild their lives. A space pilot stumbles too 
close to a crate containing a werewolf, gets bitten, and all hell breaks loose, 
leading into the bone-crushing riffs of opening track “Lycanthroposphere.” 
The second story are, “The Tales of the Blind Seer,” outlines a battle be- 
tween an evil crone and a white witch that involves avian shape-shifting. 


The third and final installment is "Wizards of War,” detailing a fight be- 
tween mankind and ancient gods dredged from an Egyptian tomb, capping 
off with the exhilarafing closer “The Elusive Truth." 

Kole's inspirations for the album’s structure and lyrical content are ac- 
cordingly diverse - he cites The Mummy, Neil Gaiman’s novel American 
Gcrtte and The Hilarious House of Frightenstein as influences. It’s an inter- 
esting and expansive tonal balance - the relatively comical and over-the- 
top space werewolf narrative gradually unfolds 
into the more folkloric and elegiac “The Tales of 
the Blind Seer," while “Wizards of War" seethes 
and explodes into a series of earth-juddering 
tracks reminiscent of those other great pioneers 
of the Stoner-rock continuum: Kyuss. It helps 
too that the band Is populated by horror freaks. 
That includes Chris Coleiro on guitar, John Ken- 
drick on bass and on drums former Rue Morgue 
reviewer Brett Savory, who's also the co-found- 
er of ChiZine Publications with his wife Sandra 
Kasturi (who voices “The Blind Seer” narrative). 

“We all love horror," Kole says. "I’ve always 
loved fantasy, sci-fi and horror in all media. It 
pushes boundaries and tests the rules. I've al- 
ways loved the villain, the monster, the anti-he- 
ro - they always have the better role and look 
cooler, right?" 

or Time Moonshine’s impressive debut coincides with its signing to Salt 
of the Earth Records, a US-based label featuring a host of bands that fit into 
owner Scott Harringon's self-described genre of “blue-collar heavy.” As the 
first international signing to the label, Kole says the band is eager to spread 
their apocalyptic visions like a virus across Canada and the States, starting 
with an album release show in Toronto slated for this month. 

“[Metal] is the most fun sandbox to play in because the possibilities are 
endless," he muses. “When you reach into the dark corners ot your mind, 
you never know what you’ll find.”® 




: INSIDE 

I Xbox One, Windows, PS4 


Every so often a game comes along that reminds us that less 
Is more, that video games can be Immensely emotionally power- 
ful in terms of immersion, storytelling and outright creep-factor. 

Playdead’s 2010 sleeper hit UmDoms ore such game (as I've 

pontificated to anyone who will listen), and Its long-awaited sue- i 

cessor. Inside, raises the bar appropriately. 

The story concerns a nameless boy in a red shirt with the ^ 
simplest of abiltfies (walk, Jump, push/pull) Infiltrating a facility 
of some sort, navigating obstacles by swinging from ropes, ma- 

nipuiafing elevators and pulling blocks around in order to reach • ■ ' 

higher platforms. The only other characters you encounter fall into j 

one of three categories; mindless aifomafons (that you must imi- • 

tate/manipulate to chilling effect), faceless scientists (who mayor 
may not be on your side) and evil agents of the facility, hell-bent 
on seeing our young hero's quest meet a quick and violent end. 

Puzzles test your skills In logic, physics and mechanical rhythm, 

while the bizarre and occasionally surreal circumstances, unravel ling umbo. it’s incredibly effective; it remains 
a story that's as unfathomable as it Is unsettling. unclear whether your character’s mission Is 

Frankly, there's little we can say to prepare you for this game, [q escape, rescue or infiltrate right up until 
Like Umbo, Inside eschews a straightforward narrative in favour tf,g game's gutting, nihitist'c ending, 
of a mystery that unfolds through implication and suggestion, and Whatever tt Is that goes on in that facility. 


^999991 HEADSHOTS. gripping. HAUNUNGLY beautiful SIRAIGHTFDRmDGAMbtAf 
► XXXXX I MISFIRES ilWfllNG ANOTHER SIX YEARS FOR PUYDEAD'S NEXT RELEASE WIL BE AGONIZING 




■THE BUNKER 

Xtwx One, Windows, PS4 

Splendy 

I -Hf BUN 


A 100 percent live-action horror 


you can be assured that It’s pretty messed 
up as the bodies pile up (Including yours). 
The puzzle elements are easier to solve than 
In Umbo, making Inside whip by a bit too 
quickly, so try to pace yourself and prepare 
for the bizarre, Cronenbergian turn that'll 
have your jaw hitting the controller! 

ANDREA SUBISSATI 


game? It's an antiquated gimmick 
- one that would seem more at home In the 1990s when de- 
velopers produced point-and-click puzzlers such as Myst, which 
promised immersive universes with the most realistic environ- 
ments possible - and yet here It is in 2016. Filmed In a genuine 

decommissioned bunker in Essex, England, Splendy's The Bunker sealed the fates of the rest of the survivors, 
promises a completely FID, cinemafe gameplay experience with Regardless of whether or not he can make 
high production values, but whether or not ft holds up in terms of the necessary repairs, the real question be- 
interactivlty is up for debate. comes whether he can live with himself after 

The story: on July 3, 1986, a baby boy Is bom to a nurse (Sarah all he's learned. 

Greene; Penny Dreadful) in a bunker in England. Thirty years later. Advancements in technology mean in- 
John {The Hobbifs Adam Brown) is the last person alive in the game environments can be more realisbc 
structure following his dear mum's death, and It Isn’t long before than ever but playability and fun have largely 
radiation levels begin to rise and the bunker needs maintenance taken a backseat to the cinematic realism 
work. Descending info its lower bowels, John relives childhood here, and as a result. The Bunker dlsap- 
memories that unravel a deadly mystery, one that appears to have points. The story Is admittedly excellent. 


^99991 HEADSHDTS:GREATSTDFIY.IMMERSIVEENVIRONMENT.SaUDSCRIFTANOGDODACTING 
► XXXXX I MISFIRES; SLOW, NOT ENOUGH DECISIVE GAMEPlAYEliMENTS 


delivering an authentically immersive expe- 
rience wrought with claustrophobia and the 
mounting dread of dwindling supplies and 
ever-increasing radiation levels, but game- 
play is woefully limited to going through the 
various motions that allow the story to play 
out There’s little actual decision-making or 
problem-solving, and after a whiie, having 
to rapidly tap X to get John to open a utility 
hatch gets to be more annoying than exhlla- 
rafing. Enter The Bunker 'd you want to see a 
decent horror yarn unspool; just don’t expect 
to have any say In It. 


ANDREA SUBISSATI 
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A MASTERPiECt OP MODERN HORROR 


■\HMEN nRAOO.N 


“DIESIRAE” 

UNKNOWN SEIRCA£00-AD 


which “Dies Irae" and the titular Paganini meiody are ingeniousiy juxta- 
posed and interwoven by an ensemble and piano soloist. The theme is aiso 
present in various other Rachmaninov pieces, as well as works by Haydn, 
Mussorgsky, Tchaikovsky, Saint-Saens, Mahier, Holst, Shostakovich and 

a many more from the various periods now 
encompassed by the all-too-broad term 
“classical music.” 

It's hardly surprising “Dies Irae” would 
eventually become a staple of genre 
film music, first heard in Gottfried Hup- 
pertz's live music score for Fritz Lang’s 
silent classic Metropolis. Wendy Carlos’ 
now-iconic synth-driven main title music 
for The Shining has the “Dies Irae” front 
and centre in its original Gregorian form 
as a harmonically unadorned funeral dirge 
against a moaning ambient backdrop; be- 
tween this undeniably masterful presenta- 
tion and the film’s enduring popularity, it’s 
easy to understand the association. Still, 
it bears mention that the motif was pre- 
sented in similarly straightforward fashion 
by Leonard Rosenmann in his theme mu- 
sic for the cult classic TfteCaronlyatew 
years prior, and in rather less ob- 
vious incarnations in Race WiUi 
the Devii (also by Rosenmann), 
the original invasion of the Body 
Snatchers and Tobe Hooper’s 






jB ^ of Stephen King’s fe/em’s Lof. 

Devotees of fine schlock might 
also up the 

notorious Shriek 

f/reMr/fiVafed. More significantly, 
a particularly jarring, dissonant 
version from Harry Manfredini 
can be heard at a crucial juncture in the original Friday the ?3fftwhen Mrs. 
Voorhees loses her head. Post-Shining appearances are less numerous 
but no less noteworthy, including The Nightmare Before Christmas Renny 
Harlin’sgory rubber-reality opus Prison, Sweeney Todd and The Ring. 

Its use in film scores may have peaked several decades ago but 


Sabbath” segment of Hector Berlioz's drug-fuelled “Symphonie 
Fantastique”; Franz Liszt’s gloriously tacky showpiece for pla- 


it’s fair to assume “Dies Irae” won’t be retiring any fme soon. As 
musical motifs for death go, there’s clearly life in the old thing yet. 


j no and orchestra "Totentanz (Dance of the Dead)”; and Sergei 
Rachmaninov’s “Rhapsody on a Theme of Paganini,” in 
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